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ARE PRICES FALLINGP 


O question is being discussed with greater liveliness 

to-day than that which stands at the head of this 

article. It interests everybody, high and low. 

The Labour Party is calling together its own 

parliament to discuss methods of reducing the 
price of living, and there are comparatively few individuals 
in this country who are not engaged in trying to solve the 
problem on their own account. Meanwhile rumours keep 
cropping up to the effect that a break in prices has already 
occurred. Last week it was in the United States; this 
week it is in Germany and France, and next week it will 
be everywhere. We mean the cry, not the actual fall. But 
the one helps the other because there is always an element 
of artificiality in high prices. The only reason for them is 
the simple one that production lags behind demand, making 
scarcity. ‘That condition has prevailed since the beginning 
of the war, and every thoughtful observer knows that it 
must continue for a considerable length of time after hostili- 
ties closed. ‘There was no mystery about the reason. The 
number of men engaged in growing foodstuffs had been 
diminished, much land was thrown out of cultivation and 
on the Continent at any rate there were large areas which 
demanded a considerable capital expenditure before they 
could be restored to their pre-war condition. Add to these 
things the further consideration that although a redistribu- 
tion of wealth has occurred and many people have more 
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to spend now than they ever had before, still there has 
been a great national loss. Capital has been shot away in 
millions of cartridges. These are the plain and natural 
causes for the high cost of living. But they do not account 
wholly for it. 

There are always dealers who, when an article goes 
up in price, try to send it up still higher so that they 
may make a larger profit than fate or chance has offered. 
There is no need to enumerate the many little arts by which 
they inflate prices. Among them is that of holding the 
goods back till a favourable moment for selling has arrived. 
But when once rumours begin to fly about that prices are 
on the down grade these operations have a tendency to 
stop. The speculator in goods, always with a strain of 
timidity in his composition, believes that the end of the 
boom is not far off. He becomes wary in regard to the 
purchase of new stock and fearful lest that which he possesses 
should have to be sold at less than he paid for it. So he 
becomes eager to sell and very much indisposed to stick 
by his goods, knowing that if he does so too long the chances 
are that he will have to sell at a loss instead of at a profit. 
That margin of the high price which was due to manceuvre 
and not to scarcity, quickly goes, and the tendency is that 
there should be at the same time a greater falling off than 
the circumstances actually warrant. Prices, by human 
wit and trickery, are raised, and they are allowed to fall 
below their natural level through the suspicion and 
apprehensions natural to those who have aimed at making 
large sums of money. 

What, then, is likely to be the final result? The 
answer cannot be definite. It depends too much on 
externals. ‘There is at least one post-war tendency which 
did not exist in former days. It is for each nation to try 
as far as possible to rehabilitate its currency at the old 
value or, at any rate, to remedy as far as possible the adverse 
exchange. Now, the most obvious way of doing this is 
to cease purchasing from a foreign country. Everythirg 
that can be made at home to replace something that p:c- 
viously had been brought in from abroad is a help towarc's 
regaining national credit. So the majority of people of every 
nationality begin to ponder how they can produce in their 
own back garden, so to speak, the goods previously bought 
from abroad. We, in Great Britain, who for long have 
been the greatest purchasers of foreign goods, have the 
greatest scope for cutting down expenditure. We have a 
large margin on which to operate. On the other hand, 
we are not under so desperate a stimulus as France where 
indebtedness to foreign countries forms one of the agencies 
threatening that country with loss. ‘To carry out a programme 
like that would involve considerable abnegation and self- 
sacrifice, but it is bound to succeed in the end. One im- 
portant firm has taken time by the forelock and promptly 
announced a general reduction in prices in accordance with 
the facts and considerations we have set forth. It is a 
ten per cent. reduction of all prices except groceries and a 
few proprietary articles, and five per cent. off groceries 
and provisions. The announcement is accompanied by a 
statement that the cost of goods is decreasing over the whole 
world. America, it is stated, has practically stopped buying 
and her home prices are dropping. France has prohibited 
the importation of many classes of goods and is buying 
practically nothing here. Italy has practically ceased buying 
abroad. Our chief colonies have cancelled their orders. 
Thus the tendency is for the unit to make itself self- 
supporting so as not to have to pay the high prices in foreign 
countries and at the same time keep running up a bill which 
is already overwhelming. 





Our Frontispiece 


ADY SYKES, whose portrait appears on the first page of 
this week’s issue of Country Lirr, is the elder 
daughter of Mr. Bonar Law. Her marriage to Major- 
General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., took 
place on Thursday. 
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N the Portsmouth conference on the Law of Nations 

the most sensible advice was given by Lord Younger. 

It took the shape of a warning against the mistake of in- 

cluding regulations which might be thoroughly justifiable 
rom a humane and moral point of view, but could be easily 
set aside by any or all of the belligerents. This probed 
he great difficulty attending the making of international 
law, namely, that there is no existing power for enforcing it. 
Germany in the Great War set aside many of the Hague 
conventions to which she had subscribed. ‘This any other 
Power might do in the future, and not only might but 
probably would. ‘The aggressor generally believes that he 
can carry his campaign to a victorious conclusion and if 
he does so he never will be called to account for his misdeeds. 
That is the reality of the case and must be kept in mind 
in order that the regulations should only be such as commend 
themselves to humanity in general. It might be desirable 
to have war conducted with rules as strict as are applied 
to any game, but legislators have to consider that a law is 
not a law unless there is a force behind which can carry 
it into effect, otherwise it might only serve as a pretext 
for taking vengeance on the vanquished. 


[LORD LEF’S Bill for enforcing purity in seeds will, no 

doubt, pass both Houses without difficulty. No objec- 
tion to it is taken by anyone, least of all the seedsmen. 
They have very wisely anticipated the measure and for a 
considerable time past have been in the habit of giving a 
guarantee of purity with every consignment of seed they 
have sold. They recognise that it is, in the end, to the 
advantage of the trade that a high standard of germination 
should be insisted upon and a low percentage of weed 
seeds or other waste. ‘There is a class of farmer who stands 
to gain more knowledge than anybody else by the new 
arrangement. We mean the tenant of less than a hundred 
acres, one whois not among the most intelligent of his class. 
It was, and indeed is, the custom for many men of that 
stamp to take their seed regardless of purity. Many a 
grass field they have sown with the sweepings from their 
barn floor, often containing as much seed of docks and 
thistles as of grass or clover. But even they have begun to 
learn by watching how much more beautiful and, what is 
more to the purpose, how much more valuable are the fields 
sown by their neighbours with seeds of guaranteed purity. 
Before long we hope the farmer who uses impure seed 
will be open to some kind of censure. He should not 
escape the eye of the Agricultural Executive Committee 
of his district. 


VERY excellent suggestion has been made in one of 

our daily contemporaries for supplying villages with 
a bathing place. Everyone who knows the country is 
aware that as soon as the days become hot little boys, and 
little girls also, love to go and paddle in the nearest water. 
There may be only as much as will cover their feet, but if 
there is more, they love to take their clothes off and bathe 
or wallow in it. Now, this in itself is very good. No child 
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is the worse for making close acquaintance with cold water, 
and if he learns to swim, so much the better. But he can 
never do so if he has only a slender little brook to go to. 
The idea is that the village authorities, parish council, 
district council, or whatever thev are, should dam the little 
stream at a suitable point and make a proper bathing place. 
The young people would prize it very much and so would 
their elders, because there is always a boy here and there 
who, if he cannot find sufficient water near home, will 
probably travel away to some distant river where he will 
find water deep enough, and where he is out of bounds. 
Many reasons suggest themselves for supplying every 
village with this very suitable kind of bath. 


“HOSE who are engaged in the work of national re- 
afforestation should never let a big forest fire go past 
without attending to the lesson that can be drawn from it. 
The danger arises mostly from the coniferous trees, which, 
owing to the resin they contain, burn furiously once they 
catch fire. Reuter told of two the other day, one in New- 
foundland and the other in Nova Scotia, involving the loss 
of many million dollars. But the danger can be, and, 
indeed, on good estates is, obviated by taking one or two 
simple precautions. ‘The first is to have good, broad drives 
through the woodland, making breaks that an ordinary 
flame would not be able to leap over. ‘The next is to plant 
a good belt of deciduous trees round each fir plantation 
and underplant with lupins. The variety of tree used for 
this purpose should be selected with due regard to what 
is most saleable in the community. In one district it may 
be oak, in another ash, elm or some kindred species. In 
addition to this precaution some of the new plantations 
on the Continent are furnished with towers where watch 
is kept during those months of the year during which the 
danger of fire is greatest. 


A GOLDEN AFTERNOON. 
(Whit-Monday, 1920.) 
A golden afternoon ! 
The softly moving blue, flecked with white foam 
And sudden-flashing wings, meits into grey 
Misty and tender. Green translucent wavelets 
Lap along the dark weed-covered rocks, 
Film the white chalk, and creep amongst the stones 
That spread in yellow curves on either hand. 
A brown goat, tethered on a slope beneath, 
Rolls on the turf in sunlit ecstasy, 
Pausing awhile to stare when suddenly 
The distant long-limbed dogs that race across 
The shining stretch of shore, barking for joy, 
Wheel inland in their gambols. 


Far out to sea 


I lie 


Tall bugloss spikes 


Where 
The sun-warmed turf grows close. 
Open their deep-blue eyes, and everywhere 
The yellow trefoil, delicate and bold 
Cushions the cliff. For far inland the Downs 
Are golden with its flowers ; 
With buoyant splendid life and radiant joy. 
No ‘‘ shortage ’”’ here, no call to envious strife, 


all aglow 


Instead serene profusion. For a spell 
Peace reigns in beauty. For a little while 
The wheels of Revolution are not heard. 
‘A golden afternoon and all is well” 
To-day ; to-morrow let there come what will. 
E. BouRNE. 


Te most pleasing features of the Chelsea Flower Show 
are the rock and water gardens in the open. ‘The 
rock gardens are large enough to allow visitors to wander 
at will on stepping-stones among the most beautiful of 
alpine flowers. A careful use of clipped box and yew is 
observed in formal gardens of Italian and Early English 
designs. In some ways this floral fete is unlike the shows 
of previous years. This is an early season, and the Show 
is rather later than usual. In consequence we miss the 
banks of spring flowers, including the Old English and 
Darwin tulips; but in their places we have an abundance 
of irises, roses and sweet peas such as we have never 
seen before at a spring show. Bright colour effects 
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are created by the use of rhododendrons, especially 
the varieties Doncaster, Michael Waterer, Pink Pearl 
and Corona. Azaleas are also represented in glowing 
colours on all sides, while Oriental poppies, lupins 
and delphiniums, hardy lilies and standard wistarias are 
well represented. In next week’s issue we hope to 
refer to the new and interesting plants. It is one of 
the best Shows ever held at Chelsea. 


‘Te gathering of entomologists which is taking place in 

London this week ought to bring the insect pests of 
the world into the full glare of the limelight. ‘This should 
secure the important result of concentrating public attention 
on the evil activity of these little creatures. ‘They attack 
man and his works froma hundred different angles. ‘Tropical 
medicine came into existence really to cope with them. 
They make work impossible or extremely dangerous in 
many of the most fertile regions of the world. They 
carry deadly diseases, they sting and bite, they render the 
life of animals almost unendurabdle, and it is not only in 
the ‘Torrid Zone that the mischief is done. Insects even 
in our temperate climate do not cease to trouble. The 
house fly is one of the most potent spreaders of disease ; 
field and garden crops are annually attacked and partially 
or wholly destroyed by a puzzling horde of winged pests. 
Science has learned to deal with some, but others elude the 
most determined search for means of withstanding their 
depredations. It may be expected that very great advantage 
will come from this meeting in London, where scientific 
investigators from Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
British East Africa, the Sudan, the Gold Coast, British 
Guinea and many other parts of the world will meet to 
take counsel together. ‘The gathering will focus public 
attention on the danger and destructiveness of insect pests. 


+VERY day we get our quota of news about housing 
and the lack of it, and all sorts of explanations are 
put forward as to why houses are costing so much. ‘The 
gist of the matter is, however, that building workmen are 
not only getting more and more money for fewer hours, 
but they are not doing anything like as much work as they 
could do. ‘Take bricklavers, for example. Before the 
war they used to be paid gd. an hour for a ten-hour day. 
Now they get 2s. 4d. an hour for an eight-hour day. No one 
expects them to work continuously at top speed like 
machines, but 400 bricks or so per day 1s clearly “ slacking,” 
whether or not it be in accordance with an unwritten law 
of the Union. A bricklayer on an ordinary job could lay 
a thousand bricks per day without being over-pressed. 
In many cases not even 400 are being laid. Mr. Charles 
Markham of the Broad Oaks Iron Works, Chesterfield, 
gives in the Times his own experience in connection with 
a housing scheme begun last February. “ Some 445,000 
bricks have been laid. ‘The number of hours worked by 
bricklayers and bricklayers’ labourers was about 17,000. 
‘The wages came out to over £3,000. These figures work 
out at 26.32 bricks per hour for a bricklayer and his labourer. 
In other words, it means rather less than half a brick for 
two men to lay in a minute, and the cost of laying one 
ordinary brick works out at 1.64d. At this rate of progress 
practically nothing is going to be done this year to ameliorate 
the housing shortage.” 


[ORD KNUTSFORD has sent us for publication the 
* letter which appeared in our daily contemporaries 
last week. ‘There can, therefore, be no need to print it as, 
thanks to the energy and clearness with which it is expressed, 
everybody knows the facts of the case. It was the “‘ $.0.S.” 
of imminent ruin. ‘The London Hospital cannot go on 
unless help is forthcoming. ‘‘ We are beaten,” says Lord 
Knutsford, “ beaten by the increased cost of everything 
salaries, wages, food, drugs, and all that is necessary to 
run a great hospital.’’ For the first time in twenty-five 
years it has been necessary ‘to borrow £85,000 from the 
hospital bankers and {15,000 from an insurance company. 
Every penny of the invested funds has been pledged to raise 
this sum. Lord Knutsford has been reduced to “ holding 
back the cheque for last month’s milk” and he has not 
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money enough to pay next week’s bills. We cannot believe 
that an appeal so well founded and made with so mu:h 
dignity as well as force will fall on deaf ears. Our hospit:|s 
are institutions that must be maintained at whatever cost. 


“ F{VERY May must have its flood” is a weather sw 

of the North and it had a dreadful fulfilment 1:st 
Saturday. ‘That Louth should have a flood at all dangero is 
was surprising. The little river Lud, which flows throu:h 
Louth, is no more than a brook, and its source is in thoe 
“dry dark wolds”’ described by ‘Tennyson which are nt 
mountainous in any sense of the word. A flood in a laid 
of real hills is not by any means an unusual occurrenc » 
Last week’s deluge, therefore, must have been unprecedente ' 
Several theories were invented to account for the occurren¢ *, 
but the simplest is the best, namely, that it was the resvt 
of a heavy thunderstorm, the rain cloud following roughly t!¢ 
course of the stream. ‘The river rose with great suddenne :s 
to a height of seventeen feet. Nearly all the people were 
indoors owing to the thunder, and the torrent came raging 
down, filling gardens up with mud, carrying off houses and 
furniture and drowning many who were outside and some 
who were within the houses. It sank almost as quickly 
as it had risen, but left desolation and misery behind it. 


TO A TWO-SEATER--SOLD. 
a. 
You were her car. Can you recall the touch 
Of slim, sure fingers lightly laid upon your steering wheel ? 
The pressure of small brogue-shod feet on foot-brake and on 
clutch, 
Or is it true, oh! small grey car, that motors cannot feel ? 
1. 
You were her car. You must have learned to know 
And love the hands that guided you through sun and wind 
and rain ? 
But if you have forgotten—well, perhaps ’tis better so, 
For, little car, you'll never feel those guiding hands again. 
Ube 
You were her car. You are a tradesman’s now— 
You passed me in the street to-day, 
wheel.”’ 
Oh, surely you must wonder why this change has come, and 
how— 


“with owner at the 


Or is it true, I ask again, that motors cannot feel ? 
aades ae: 


“THE high price of sugar is producing consternation among 

jam makers, the more so because fruit is going to be 
scarce this year. An East Anglian grower writes to say 
that Reversion in black currants is very bad this year. 
‘The disease is imperfectly understcod and no method has 
vet been found of dealing with it. The tree reverts to a 
small-leafed primitive type and bears no fruit. A school 
is being started at Cambridge under Professor Biffin for 
investigating this and questions of the same kind, the Board 
of Agriculture offering to keep it up and the fruit-growers 
providing half the capital, or five thousand pounds. Unless 
some remedy is found our correspondent considers that 
the black currant will become extinct. Fruit generally was 
damaged to an enormous extent by the frosts of late April 
and early May. Unfortunately, they occurred at a time 
when the blossom was in its most tender condition, and 
the frosts were accompanied by those keen, cold winds 
which are even more injurious. 


O recur to the position of the jam maker. He obtained 
his sugar early in the year and at a rate much cheaper 
than that charged now. The position facing him is extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Fruit promises to be very dear this 
year and it is considered practically impossible that jam 
can be made to sell for less than half-a-crown a pound 
to show a profit. ‘This is a price at which large sections 
of the public will revolt, as it is many times the cost to 
which they were accustomed before the war. The question 
is, what ought the jam maker to do with his sugar ? 
Obviously he bought it for an express and definite purpose, 
and his plain duty would seem to be to return it to the 
Government unless he can apply it in the way agreed upon. 
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BUSINESS and PLEASURE on the THAMES 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED LEADER. 





WITH VOLUMES OF BLACK SMOKE POURING FROM HER FUNNEL COMES A STEAM FISH-CARRIER. 


BRIGHT morning finds us early on the shore of the Ahead of us busy at work is a small fleet of shrimpers, 
little creek on the river where our cutter lies at anchor craft about double the size of the bawleys. A fleet of about 
awaiting our arrival. It is an ideal day for sailing, and _ thirty of these vessels is engaged, also all the year through, in 


we row out to her with pleasant anticipa- 

tions of a long run seawards, and of 
catching with the camera some illustrations of 
the marvellous life of the river, fascinating in 
every sort and condition of weather. A steady, 
strong breeze from the north-west is blowing as 
we hoist our sails and haul up our anchor, and 
soon we are romping merrily along eastward. 
The estuary is alive with small .craft of all de- 
scriptions—grimy tugs drawing processions of 
deeply laden lighters, brown-sailed barges out- 
ward and inward bound, steam launches and 
motor and other boats engaged in business of the 
river, but this morning its fishing industry especi- 
ally occupies our attention. 

Presently away on our port bow, with 
volumes of black smoke pouring from her funnel, 
comes a steam fish-carrier hustling along express 
for Billingsgate. The fish-carrier is a familiar 
object on the Thames. High at bow and stern, 
shallow amidships and “‘ always in a hurry,” she is 
readily recognisable by the experienced eye, even 
when some miles distant. As she rapidly 
approaches us we cross her bows, and at the risk 
of being run down, secure a photograph of her. 
A P. and O. boat in the distance adds quality to 
the picture. These fish-carriers—there are ten or 
more engaged in the trade—collect fish from the 
fleet of trawlers in the North Sea for transport to 
the London market. The fish, when transhipped 
from the trawlers in the North Sea, is packed in ice 
in boxes, the ice having been taken on board the 
ship in the Thames on the outward voyage. 

As we near Leigh-on-Sea we pass a number 
of smart little craft carrying foresail, mainsail, 
and in the vernacular ‘“‘ tawp s’l.”” These are the 
cockle boats, or ‘‘ bawleys,’’ as they are called— 
at least one hundred of these are engaged in the 
trade. Their harvest, the gathering of which goes 
on all the year round, is obtained chiefly on the 
Maplin Sands near Shoeburyness. Their crews, 
while their vessel is beached on the sands, collect 
the cockles from their sandy beds with rakes 
made specially for the purpose. When the rising 
tide stops their operations the catch is carried 
to Leigh-on-Sea, where the cockles are steamed 
and separated from their shells by boiling, in 
sheds erected on the beach for the purpose, and 
despatched to the London and local markets. 





SHRIMPERS OFF LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
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A SIX-MASTED OIL TANK. 

the shrimping industry, the district worked being usually between 
Gravesend and Southend-on-Sea. While the trawl is in opera- 
tion the shrimper carries a basket at top of the mast, an indica- 
tion to passing vessels that she is not under control and must 
be avoided. A catch of about three hundredweights, involving 
four or five hauls of the trawl, is considered a good day’s work. 
The catch is cooked in copper boilers (shown in boat on left in 
picture) on board, and landed at Gravesend ready for con- 


sumption. The shrimper is usually accompanied by a crowd of 
gulls or sea swallows which scream and quarrel over the 


fishy, ready-cooked morsels (small shrimps, etc.) thrown over- 
board by the fishermen. 

The wind has shifted a point or two, and is more favourable 
to the progress of sailing craft bound Londonwards. We are 
hoping that later it may bring along one of those odd examples 
of the fishing industry on the Thames, viz., a Dutch eel schuit, 
carrying her cargo of fish to London Bridge or Canvey Island. 
At length, with the aid of our binoculars, we recognise one of these 
little vessels on the horizon. Her curious rig, heavy bow, lee 





DUTCH EEL BOATS OFF BILLINGSGATE. 
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board, etc., reveal her nationality and business. She is ma): 
good weather of it at the moment of release of the shutter of . 
camera, to the joy of her pilot in the stern. 

The Dutch eel schuit is fitted with perforated copper sh: +s 
at bottom of the hull, through which the sea water freely en: «s 
the tanks in which the eels are stored, so keeping them a 
en voyage. As the eel boat does not in the summer usually ¢ <¢ 
her cargo up river beyond Canvey Island—about thirty- \e 
miles from London Bridge—since the impure water near ~ i¢ 
City would then kill the fish, small steamers or motor b: ts 
run to Canvey Island and convey the cargoes of the boat a4 
few tons at a time as required, to Billingsgate Market. T’ se 
eel schuits are strong, sturdy craft, excellent sea boats, anc as 
clean within and without as they are strong. The pop Jar 
story akout them is to the effect that they may lay free of ; ort 
charges off Billingsgate Market, as long as never less than wo 
remain there. This is a concession supposed to have b:en 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, who, after a hearty meal of Du ch 
eels, expressed a very earnest desire never to be cut off 
from supplies of such delicacies in the future. This privilege 
is strictly maintained, and never are there by accident 
any less than two eel schuits to be found off Billingssate 
Market. 

But the westering sun reminds us of our long return voyage— 
Gravesend being our objective to-day—so we turn the bows of 
our cutter westward. We have secured a fair bag of the craft 
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THE DUTCH TRAMP. 


employed in the fishing industry, and can now turn our attenticn 
to vessels engaged in other business of the river. (The e 
experiences, written mainly on board the cutter on which we wee 
sailing, are not recorded exactly in the order in which thy 
occurred, but with a view to continuity of subject.) 

We are now off Southend-on-Sea, and here, lying in mic- 
stream—a familiar object in this part of the river and alwais 
hard at work—vusced to ke found the Lord Desborough, 
suction dredger of 3,500 tons capacity, a veritable box »f 
machinery. She was employed in reducing the sandbanks of 
the river, necessary because of the constantly increasing 
draught of steamers using the port. The vessel is equippe | 
with pumps of great power; she is self-loading and self-di - 
charging. The mixture of sand and water when pumped 01 
board is separated, the former being collected in the space 
provided for it, while the water is discharged over the sid. 
When loaded she used ‘o convey her cargo to deep water 
below the Nore, where it was discharged. She carried three 
balls at top of one of the masts or three red lights at night, to 
indicate, as in the case of the shrimpers, that the ship was nct 
under control. 

A volume would be needed to convey an adequate idea of the 
colossal business of the Port Authority on the river. Briefly, it 
may be said that in the maintenance and improvement of its 
channels alone it employs 13 dredgers, 21 hopper barges, 
12 lighters, 28 tugs, 12 launches and tenders, 6 motor boats. 
4 derricks, 8 elevators and 118 barges. A fleet of no fewer 
than 222 vessels. 
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Anchored for a brief space off the Chapman Light lies the 
Trinity boat, a busy servant of the Trinity Brethren. 
occupation is that of carrying stores and other material to the 


many lighthouses in the Thames Estuary and 
gas for the supply of the automatic gas buoys on 
the river. 

In charge of a couple of tugs and towering 
high above us comes a great six-masted oil tank. 
These huge vessels, carrying petroleum in bulk, 
are, owing to the inflammable nature of their 
cargo, towed across the Atlantic by specially 
powerful tugs. The apparent foremast of the 
ship is really the galley funnel, so placed for 
the same reason. It also serves the boiler 
which operates the steam towing winch and 
works the discharge pumps when in port. 

Later, one of the powerful steam hoppers 
of the London County Council heaves in sight 
She represents the invaluable work, as scavengers 
of the great City, performed by the six steamers 
of this class on the Thames. Their cargoes of 
sewage and refuse are, as is well known, carried 
to and discharged in the ‘“‘ black deep Channel ”’ 
beyond the Nore. Each vessel carries a load 
of 1,000 tons, which is discharged through doo:s 
underneath, while the ship travels at an average 
speed of 10 knots. These. vessels are kept in 
excellent condition, trim as a pleasure yacht, and 
known on the river as the ‘“ County Council 
yachts.” They are a credit to the City. 

The vessel on our right is one of the Dutch 
tramps, which, like the eel schuits, are very 
strongly built, and very clean within. They are 
usually run by their owner, who picks up a 
freight anywhere, practically lives at sea, and 
is often away from home for years at a time. 
Her ‘ rig,” like that of the Dutch peasant, is 
somewhat clumsy in appearance. 

That grey hull and buff funnel which we are 
nearing, and her build generally, reveals a cable 
ship. The shears fore and aft, over which the 
cable is hove in or paid out, remind us of the 
immense difficulties encountered in the laying of 
the first Atlantic cable, which parted and sank 
in mid-ocean; of how. the ship sought to 
recover it with its grappling gear, crossing and 
recrossing the area of its disappearance day 
after day; and when at last success attended 
her efforts and the end of the cable had 
almost reached the shears, it again slipped and 
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IN SIGHT OF PORT. 


sank, and how, with British courage and perseverance, the crew 
at it until it was finally secured and successfully laid. 


ancient-looking barque-rigged 


- me. i 





IN GALLANT TRIM. 
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funnel well astern suggests a whaler, but she proves to be one 
of the Hudson Bay traders en voute with stores to the frozen 
north. She will bring back furs and sealskins to London. 

We are now off Thames Haven. The tide has turned and 
there is a stiff ebb against us. The wind, too, has dropped light 
and we make no headway, conditions altogether against our 
reaching Gravesend in a couple of hours, or even at all to-night. 
The position, however, presents no difficulty to our cheerful 
skipper, who, in reply to our enquiry as to his intentions, tells 
us: ‘‘ There will be a tramp along presently and we will get him 
to give us a tow.” 

‘ But surely no tramp will pull up for us, 
suggest incredulously. 

‘ Not he, sir,’’ answers the skipper as he fills his pipe, ‘ but 
he won’t mind us catching him if we can.” 

We had not to wait long for the appearance of a tramp 
London bound. She came on apace, the bow wave proving her 
10 be not one of the slowest of her kind. As she drew nearer 
our skipper, giving the tiller to his mate, proceeded to make fast 
the boat-hook to our bow rope, a good coil of it, and then 
adjourned to the bows waiting the close approach of the tramp, 
suggesting the harpooner of a whale boat waiting for the 
psychological moment for launching the spear. Now the tramp 
is abreast of us, driving by at some twelve knots. We are in the 
swirl of her bow wave. We sit tight in accord with our skipper’s 
suggestion, intensely interested. The ship has almost passed us, 
but nothing has happened. We notice the iron railing running 
round her quarter. As she whirls by, in a flash the boat-hook 
ascends. The aim was good, the hook holds. We reflect now 
that one of three things must happen, either the bows of our boat 
will be torn out or we shall be drawn under water, or the rope 
will part. But our line (now skurrying out) is smartly and loosely 


Captain,”’ we 
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run over the bitts and gradually and skilfully tightened. We 
have caught our quarry and are now, with our bows in the air 
and in the midst of the spume from the screw, bowling merrily 
along towards Gravesend, some fifteen miles distant. : 

During the next and following days, and in all sorts of 
wind and weather, the river afforded us examples of the 
many large ocean-going trading craft, full rigged ships, barque 
and schooner, under sail. One of these, a fine Norwegian 
barque, timber laden, over the title ‘‘In Sight of Port,’’ was 
running Londonwards before a strong easterly breeze. She 
was just shortening sail and about to ‘take steam” to 
the docks. 

Another attractive example of the sailers was the tender of 
one of our admirable training ships out for a cruise for the 
purpose of the training of the boys. The little brigantine, 
‘fresh as a lark mounting at break of day,’’ dancing jauntily 
along, with her sails well filled, and everything about her ‘ in 
gallant trim,”’ was to us a delightful picture. Her crew and the 
band of happy youngsters crowded to her side as we passed, 
much interested in our camera operations, while the skipper’s 
shout through the megaphone, “Send us a copy,” was duly 
noted and later complied with. 

Of the craft under steam the stately liners inward and 
outward bound, notably those of the P. and O., Orient, 
Allan, Union Castle and Atlantic Transport lines; the endless 
processions of steamers of lesser tonnage and all nationalities, 
the gigantic battleships and flotillas of torpedo and other naval 
craft, together with the miles of docks, wharves, works and 
warehouses which line the river banks on both sides from 
London Bridge to Thames Haven, some fifty miles, all com- 
bine to proclaim the enormous and varied business of the 
Thames as a wonder of the world. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE GARDEN 


O much has been written lately about the garden at 
New Place in Stratford, and the flowers contributed 
from many sources, that it may be worth while to 
examine the plays which supply the names of these 
flowers—the flowers and plants which Shakespeare 
seems to have loved the best. In many plays the scene is 
laid in a garden, but there is no description, nor stage direction, 
for it must be remembered that neither at that time nor for 
long after was there any attempt at scenery, nor what we should 
call setting, the plays being entirely independent of such aids. 
The only approach to any description occurs in “* Much Ado 
About Nothing ” where Hero meets Margaret and Beatrice, 
telling her to “ steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter. 
The “ pleached bower” suggests the stately gardens of the 
Elizabethan era with their straight paths and yew hedges, of 
which some remain to us still, happily. 

The first part of “ King Henry VI” gives the famous 
scene in the Temple Garden of the plucking of the rival roses, 
where Suffolk says: “I pluck the red rose with young 
Somerset ”?; and Vernon retorts: ‘‘ Thus, for the truth and 
plainness of the case I pluck this pale and maiden blossom, 
here giving my verdict on the white rose side” ; and Warwick 
ends with: “ This brawl today 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden 
Shall send between the red rose and the white 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

The Duke of York’s garden at Langley is the sad little 
scene of the Queen’s conversation with the gardener in “ King 
Richard I1,” where the gardener bids his assistant, “‘ Go bind 
thou up yon dangling apricocks,” and speaking of the King, 
unconscious of Isabel’s presence, says : 

O what pity is it 
That he hath not so trimm’d and dress’d his land 
As we this garden: we at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit trees 
Lest being over-proud with sap and blood 
With too much riches it confound itself. 
And after the Queen’s passionate reproaches and departure, 
he continues pityingly : 
Here did she fall a tear ; here, in this place, 
I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace ; 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” gives Oberon’s 


speeches : 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s 
And maidens call it, Love-in-idleness. 


lovely 


wounds, 


And : 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows 


Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 


In the same play Hermia reminds Helena of the time before 
their jealousy began, and: 


In the wood where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont to lie. 


And the fairy, meeting Puck, tells him : 


I serve the fairy queen 
To dew her orbs upon the green 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In their freckles live their savours. 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


Then we come to Hamlet, and Ophelia’s pathetic madness, 
in which there is only the sorrowful recollection of past 
joys : 

There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance 

Pray, love, remember, and there is pansies, that’s 

For thoughts :—There’s fennel for you, and columbines ;_ there’s 
rue for you ; and here’s some for me ; we may call it herb of grace o’ 
Sundays. You may wear your rue with a difference. There’s a daisy ; 
I would give you some violets, but they withered all when my father 
died. ‘They say he made a good end. 


Surely no more sad or tender passage was ever penned. 
Lastly, ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ” sets before us Perdita and 
her tale of flowers : 


Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue ; 


the fairest flowers of the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyflowers 


Here’s flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping: these are flowers 
Of middle summer. 


O Proserpina ! 
For the flowers now that frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength 


bold oxlips, and ; 

The crown imperial : lilies of all kinds 

The flower-de-luce being one 
This is perhaps the quintessence of Shakespeare’s sympathy 
with Nature. He steeps himself, as it were, in the expression 
of springtime and summer, and with his magical touch 
sets before us the very spirit of flowers, delicate and 
ethereal. J. R. HENsLoweE. 
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THE PEOPLE OF PERSIA 


[Mr. Gorbold’s description of the habits and appearance of some of the inhabitants of Persia is of considerable interest at the moment 


when the appeal of that country to the League of Nations has turned our eyes, with some anxiety, to the Middle East. 





AN OLD MERCHANT. A 


EW people have any real knowledge of what modern 
Persia is like, or of the habits and customs of its people. 
It is true that the Shah, who styles himself ‘‘ King of 
Kings, Lord of Lords,” etc., is still the most despotic 
monarch in the world, though the barbaric cruelty and 
gorgeous display that were once the feature of the Persian Court 
have very jargely disappeared, but ‘‘ Ichabod ” might be written 
large across the map of Persia, for the great cities that once made 
it famous are in ruins or even their sites unknown, and the people 
are merely the weak remnants of the former race that ruled the 
world. Yet the people possess a great charm, for in no country 
do we find the real Asiatic life so unaltered by the march of 
progress ; the shepherd tends his flocks on the hills as in the 
days of Abraham, and uses a sling as David did, while the ox 
still treads out the corn in the valley. 
The Dervish wanders from town to town clothed in scanty 
white garments of dubious cleanliness, and ajleopard skin as 
an extra protection from the cold. He makes‘a striking figure 
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HOLY MAN. A 


PERSIAN KURD. 


with his long, unkempt hair and beard, bare chest, and armed 
only with a rude club, his wits and a begging bowl. They are 
supposed to be religious men and their general appearance is in 
accordance with our accepted notion of what a holy man should 
look like. Some are learned, and there are poets among their 
ranks, and the best seats in the coffee shops are given up to 
them, as they sing songs and tell stories of the heroes of Persia 
in the days gone by. But the majority of these, like Hajji Baba, 
are impostors and find this a very lazy and easy way of getting 
a living, for they are not averse to telling fortunes and giving 
charms, or administering to the ills of the body in divers and 
strange ways, or prescribing love-potions for the sick at heart. 
Although Persia is so Eastern, Teheran, the capital, has 
taken on a veneer of the West that is ludicrous and reminds one 
of some scene in a comic opera rather than a nation’s serious 
attempt to become modern. There is no better example of 
this than the love of a Persian for a frock coat much kilted at 
the waist, and no man of position would attend a function dressed 
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FROM WESTERN PERSIA. 
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THE KURD IS A WILD AND FIERCE 


otherwise. The plebeian don the prized tail coat as a mark of 
respectability, and it is often covered by the native flowing 
black cloak. ‘Trousers in all their ugliness have almost become 
part of the national dress, and in Western Persia the townsman 
still wears the wonderful coloured cummerbund with its many 
knots and folds. The whole is surmounted by a felt hat that 
varies in shape from a pill-box to an inverted saucepan according 
to the fashion of the district. The wealthy wear a real astrachan 
‘ kolah ”’ or hat. 

Most Persians now shave the chin, but many of the older 
merchants have flowing beards of which they are very proud ; 
they are not contented with the beauty of the natural growth, 
but dye it a fiery red with henna. Persian merchants.are usually 
men of considerable means, for they have very keen business 
instincts, but they make no show of wealth, for, not being of 
good ancestry, it is dangerous to appear rich; so they carry 
on their business in tumbledown old shops, but carefully count 
the “tomans "’ and put them safelyaway. Their business methods 
are not those of 
the West, and it 
has been said 
that the Persians 
are the biggest 
liars in Asia— 
no mean attain- 
ment—but that 
the Jews of 
Persia are poor 
is sufficient proof 
of the ability of 
the Persian to 
drive a_ bargain. 

The aristo- 
crat lives a life 
of indolence, 
smoking his 
‘* kahian,”’ or 
water- pipe, 
scented with 
rose-water, and 
sipping innumer- 
able cups of tea; 
his attitude to- 
wards life is 
‘Furda_ inshal- 
lak? (To « 
morrow, please 
God!”’), and 
though he may 
have bursts of 
energy, when he 
takes a gun and 
careers about at 
breakneck speed 
on a horse, it is 
more in the 
nature of show- 
ing off than from 
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THE WONDERFUL CUMMERBUND OF WESTERN 
PERSIA. 


a genuine desire for sport. The Persians belong to the fanatical 
Shiah sect of Mohammedans; they believe that Ali was the 
rightful successor of the Prophet, and as Ali was bald the very 
religious shave their heads in remembrance of him. This is the 
least fanatical of their many practices, as those can bear witness 
who have seen the Muharram and heard the dull thump of the 
breast-beaters, or watched the half-frenzied enthusiasts hacking 
themselves with swords till the streets run red, or seen the 
procession of men pounding their backs to pulp with a 
bundle of chains. Pilgrimage plays a very important part in 
the religious life 
of a Mohamme- 
dan, and_ great 
caravans of  pil- 
grims every year 
journey to Ker- 
bela, Nejef and 
even Mecca. The 
caravans are com- 
posed of all classes 
of people riding 
on every imagin- 
able kind of 
animal, but the 
ass is the chief 
beast of burden, 
and though in 
many cases for the 
well-to-do it is a 
great outing, there 
are many _hard- 
ships by the way 
for the poorer 
pilgrim. The poor 
animals _ suffer 
much, for the 
Persian is natu- 
rally very cruel to 
his domestic ani- 
mals, riding his 
horses with a 
most cruel form 
of bit that has a 
spike on it which 
sticks into the roof 
of the horse’s 
mouth, beating 
his donkeys witha 
whip made from a 
chain and urging 
them on with 
cruel goads. A 
certain number ot 
women also go on 
pilgrimage and 
either travel in the 
“kajaveh,”” the 
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arrangements that are strapped on either side of a mule, or 
else are seated on the top of a pile of clothes and carpets on 
an already much over-laden donkey. 

The life of a Persian woman is one of banishment from the 
cradle to the grave. ‘“‘ Womanisa calamity ”’ isa Persian proverb, 
and certainly life is a calamity for her. If she be of the peasant 
class, her days are spent in toil, but she enjoys a considerable 
amount of freedom; if she be of the better ciass, her days 
are spent in idle seclusion, her husband being the only man 
who ever really sees her, and her whole life is in his hands, 
She seldom leaves the house, but when she does she is so disguised 
that nobody would ever recognise her; the shapeless black 
‘‘chadar ’’ covers her from head to foot, a white silk or cotton 
veil covers the face, the small strip of lacework across the eyes 
only adds to the disfigurement. The indoor dress, which few have 
seen, is described as that of a ballet dancer with short, full 
skirts to the knees. 

So far I have described the Persian of the cities and the 
Jains, people who live an indolent and, in many ways, an unevent- 
life; but the man that comes from the wild hills of Persian 
rdistan is a very different sort of fellow. He is a tribesman 
: as devoted to his chief as the followers of Rob Roy, and lives 

life of blood and plunder. Fighting, especially when the 
© ds are in his favour—and by that is meant that he is fighting 
his own way among the natural strongholds of his own beloved 
untains—is a great delight ; in fact, his normal way of enjoy- 
nt. Heisasuperb but cruel horseman, and carries a miniature 
enal of weapons; the amount of ammunition that he thinks 
necessary to carry is also very astounding—it may, of course, be 
at he is afraid to leave it at home. His dress is strange yet 
cturesque. A long, coat-like garment of brilliant colours 
rmounts a most wonderfully full and baggy pair of trousers 
deep blue. The bell-shaped sleeves of the white shirt are 
lled up outside the coat to the elbow. The deep cummerbund 
a marvel of intricate folds and knots, and if it is worn as a 
otection against chill it must be very effective ; still, the Kurd 
ver means to be cold, for over all he wears a thick quilted 
lt waistcoat and a thick black scarf about his neck. His hat 
‘as for foundation the saucepan-like felt production of the 
untry, wound round with a _ gorgeously coloured silk 
indkerchief like a turban; the colour and pattern denote 
‘ae tribe or clan in the same way as the Scottish tartan. 
“hough the Kurd be a wild and fierce fellow and lives by 
‘ood and plunder, there is a swagger and a good humour about 
‘im that gives him the air of the ‘‘ laughing cavalier,’”’ and his 
love of adventure and freedom goes far to cover up his many 
sins in a Britisher’s eyes. RoLAND GORBOLD. 
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RAINHAM HALL 
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HE Essex shore of the Thames Estuary, as we sail by 
it or rail along it, gives the impression of a region given 
over to modern industry ; where it is not marsh there 
are works, warehouses and tenements—a busy popula- 
tion at work on the productive and distributive crafts 
of a developed and mechanical age. But this is a mere fringe 
behind which old rural Essex maintains its aspect and traditions. 
Such are the parishes of Dagenham, Rainham and Aveley. 
In the latter, as we have lately seen (CounTRY Lire, May 15th, 
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1.--THE FRONT PORCH. 


1920), stands the ancient house of Belhus, built by a wealt!-y 
Tudor lawyer and still rearing its crenellated tower amid peacef il 
sylvan surroundings. Beyond its park and woods are the rich 
farm lands that gave its lord his means, and where buildings of 
timber and thatch are still the rule, with farm houses of mellowed 
brick. In Rainham parish we find the same agricultural con- 
servatism, but without a lordly seat. Here the feature is not 
an isolated Tudor mansion, but a Georgian village house, modest 
in size and scope, but exquisite in character and detail—of 
its class a polished gem which 
had had _ exceptional escape 
from re-cutting and re-setting. 

With our Late Renais- 
sance, that is, with the coming 
back of the Stuarts in 1660, 
there began an outburst of 
re-housing, and this not only 
for the great, but for the 
moderately well - to - do — the 
lesser landowner, trader and 
manufacturer. The five win- 
dowed front of three storeys 
was the most frequently 
adopted model, and, with every 
possible variety of material and 
detail within the limits of the 
accepted architectural style, it 
became the exemplar for the 
new houses of the principal 
inhabitants of English villages. 
It was set back, probably, 
only a short way from the 
main street or road, but having 
by its side, and_ still more 
behind it, ample gardens and 
lands. The fashion, both in 
plan and design, and with 
comparatively slight variety of 
disposition and taste, endure 
for a century, and it was sixty- 
nine years after the Restoration 
that John Harle, merchan: 
and shipowner, completed hi 
new house in the centre of th: 
village and next to the churcl 
of Rainham. 

Rainhams are many, anc 
that of Essex must not be con- 


fused with that of Norfolk, where 








stands the great house whic! 
Inigo Jones designed for Si: 
Thomas Townsend. ‘ Rhine,’ 
or ‘“‘rine,’’or“‘ rain’ denotes run- 
ning water, and any settlemen‘ 
by a watercourse can aptly b« 
termed a Rainham. That o 
Essex has the Inglebourne run- 
ning through its lands before 
discharging its waters into the 
Thames estuary. Its presence 
has not only to do with the 
naming of the place, but with 
the choice of the site of John 
Harle’s house. He was not 
Essex bred and born, but of 
north country stock brought 
south by business opportunity. 
The Harles or Herles were an 
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3-—-GARDEN SIDE, SHOWING LODGE AND STABLE. 


4.—THE WEST OR ENTRANCE SIDE. 
Showing the wrought-iron clairvoyée. 
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ancient and important Northumbrian family, by turns wield- 
ing the sword or wearing the gown. Sir Edward de Herle 
had “ gules a fess gold between three shovellers argent ” 
on his shield under Edward II, and under Edward III 
Sir William de Herle was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. But cadets of the house sought livelihood and 
reached wealth by trade. John Harle is a burgess of New- 
castle under Richard II, and George and James Harle are 
merchants of that city under James I. At that period a branch 
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property. Her wealth may have enabled her husband to start 
in business, as shortly afterwards he describes himself as Captain 
Harle, the owner of Rainham Wharf, “‘ commodious for receiving 
or loading of the largest Timber, Stone and other goods, also 
of Granarys for receiving corn.” 

John Harle rendered the little river Inglebourne navigable 
for barges from the Thames up to the main road, and near the 
village he erected wharves, to which produce was brought by 
the farmers, and shipped up to London in his barges. Further, 


5.—DETAIL OF THE EAST AND NORTH SIDES, 


of the family are of Westoe, now a part of the town of South 
Shields. James Harle and his brothers William and Thomas 
were owners of salt pans in South Shields under the later Stuarts. 
John Harle, the builder of Rainham Hall, would appear to be 
a grandson of James Harle. He was born in 1688 and adopted 
the sea as a career ; at the age of thirty, in his marriage settle- 
ment, he is still described as a mariner. The lady he married 
was Mary Tibbington of Stepney, a widow and possessed of 


he dealt in marble and stone from Portland, and bar iron, grind- 
stones, clinkers and pantiles were other articles advertised by 
him. But probably his principal business was importing coals 
and deals (the latter then termed firs and wainscoting) from 
Newcastle, Sunderland and Scotch ports. As no goods were 
available for the return voyages from the Thames, chalk was 
utilised as ballast. John Harle himself opened a chalk pit for 
this purpose, but the chief source of supply was the neighbouring 
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6.—THE GATE FROM YARD TO GARDEN. 





7-—THE GREAT STONE URN. 


Its position is seen in Fig. 2. From it one of the diagonal paths is seen stretching 
away through the gardens. 
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quarries at Purfleet, first worked by his frien4 
Caleb Grantham. 

The rapid increase then taking place in tlhe 
population of London and the enormous develo»- 
ment of building, together with the new demand 
for coal instead of wood as fuel, gave Captain 
Harle considerable opportunities for acquiring 
wealth. As the importer of much of the 
requisite material for building, John Har: 
possessed exceptional opportunities and certain) ; 
he spared no expense in the house he built f 
himself near his wharf. 

Lying directly south of the churchyard, 
stands back from the road (Fig. 4), from which its 
forecourt is divided by a wrought iron clairvoyé : 
that Mr. Starkie Gardiner illustrated as typic:' 
of the best work of the smiths of the Londo, 
region, whose output was so large and exceller: 
during the half-century that followed the adver 
to England of Jean Tijou. In the oval panc! 
of the overthrow of the gate we find the 
letters j'\,, for John and Mary Harle, and 























8.—PLANS OF GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 


the rain-water heads on the south side (Fig. 2) 
these initials are repeated together with the date 
1729. John Harle outlived his wife Mary, and 
he had married again and had a son before he 
died in 1742 at the age of fifty-four. He is 
buried in Rainham Church, and the great 
stone slab that commemorates him shows 
the same coat of arms as that borne more 
than four centuries earlier by Sir Edward 
de Herle. 

John Harle’s only son ended the line. He 
died childless in 1763, when the Hall passed 
to his widow and thence to members of her 
family, who continued in possession until it 
was bought in 1895 by the Rev. Nicholas Brady, 
and from the trustees of that gentleman’s nephew 
it was recently bought by Colonel Mulliner, who 
had found the house falling into decay and 
decided to possess it in order that so excellent 
an example of the period which most interests 
him should be preserved by careful and con- 
servative reparation. He has succeeded not only 
in saving its fabric from decay, but its history 
from oblivion. Certain notes had been made by 
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Sir Antonio Brady, father of the 1895 purchaser. Knowledge 
of the Harle family was discoverable at South Shields, and from 
the two sources Colonel Mulliner has compiled the information 
as to John Harle which he now very kindly allows me to publish 
together with excerpts from a valuable and well considered 
estimate of the architectural and social conditions obtaining in 
England at the period when John Harle was building and living 
in his new home, which coincides with the years of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s long premiership. Colonel Mulliner holds that : 
“This period saw the dawn of England’s future prosperity, 
the commencement of modern trading and the beginning of 
improved social conditions; results largely due to the successful 
foreign policy of the great Minister. The career of John Harle 
extends from the accession of George I, when Sir Robert 
Walpole became first Minister, till his resignation in 1742. 
Hogarth, whose career began in 1720, depicts in his works 
vivid glimpses of some aspects of contemporary social life. 
‘“‘ All through the eighteenth century architecture was an 
bsorbing subject of national interest, but especially so at the 
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and the interior tiled and furnished with a movable grate. 
Wherever the site and means allowed, ornamental wrought iron 
gates and railings enclosed either a courtyard or screened the 
house from the road. 

‘*‘ In the Palladian houses stone replaced brick and, being 
copied from buildings designed for the Italian climate, the 
windows were smaller and consequently the wall spaces were 
larger. Massive detached columns supported a_ projecting 
stone pediment, a feature hitherto only considered necessary 
in England for churches and public buildings, but which now 
became frequent for private residences. Comfort and con- 
venience were secondary matters so long as Italian precedent 
was followed. In the interiors panelling disappeared in favour 
of plaster, but perhaps the vast size of many country houses 
then built is the most remarkable feature.” 

In this style was the Prime Minister’s own great house at 
Houghton, of which the first designs were made by Colin 
Campbell, who died the year that John Harle completed his 
modest and more English home at Rainham, in the neighbourhood 
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9.—THE HALL 


end of its first quarter, when the design of Rainham Hall would 
have been under consideration. There were then two distinct 
schools—the one upholding the style which to a considerable 
extent had been adapted from the Dutch and which had been 
in vogue in England since the Restoration in 1660, and the other 
aiming at the closer imitation in England of houses designed 
by Palladio and other architects of the Italian Renaissance. 

‘“‘ The earlier examples are usually of red brick with stone 
quoins, and with the wall spacing reduced to a minimum by a 
number of long narrow windows, the frames of which came nearly 
level with the outside of the brickwork ; ornamentation was 
principally confined to a bold cornice and an important doorway, 
sometimes finely carved, both, like the window frames, being 
painted white. In larger houses the three centre windows, 
at all events on the principal frontage, were usually surmounted 
by a pediment. Nearly every room was panelled, at first with 
oak, but afterwards more frequently with fir, and each fireplace 
was fitted with a flat or bolection shaped marble surround, 
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CHIMNEYPIECE. 


of which Campbell had erected for Sir Robert Child the mansion 
of Wanstead, huge in size and Italian in feeling. Yet even 
Wanstead was less purely an Italian product than the house 
he had likewise just erected for the Hon. John Fane at Mere- 
worth in Kent, which will be our theme next week, and which 
will be seen to be in most complete contrast with Rainham Hall ; 
the one an edifice for a southern clime and for the stately enter- 
tainment of a great man’s guests ; the other the light and sunny 
abode of domestically minded and simply living English folk. 

As well as Wanstead in the Italian manner, so also “The 
Great House,” at Leyton, in the Anglo-Dutch style had been 
erected in John Harle’s neighbourhood before he started with 
bricks and mortar, and there are so many similar features and 
details at the large Leyton house and the smaller one at Rainham, 
that they may well have been produced by the same designer and 
craftsmen—perhaps by such an architect builder as Smith of 
Warwick, or the less known authers of Erddig and Ven, where 
only surviving accounts relating to the building commemorate 
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their name, wholly unknown in the case of Leyton and of Rain- 
ham. How right John Harle was to incline to Leyton rather 
than Wanstead as a model Colonel Mulliner shows when he 
says that : ; 

“It would have been impossible to obtain the same amount 
of comfort or the same convenience in a house of this 
size if the architect had been handicapped by the taste of the 
Palladian school. In other words, if the attempt had been to 
build an imitation of an Italian villa. The distinction between 
imitation Italian houses and adopting classic principles is 
important, as probably there is no detail in the design of Rainham 
Hall contrary to the rules laid down by Palladio. 

“However, the design of Rainham Hall varies from the 
usual practice during preceding reigns, several modifications 
being made as more in accord with Italian precedents. For 
«xample, the nearly square plan, 
and the complete regularity on 
oil four elevations (always ex- 
cepting one detail which will 
|< referred to later) fulfils the 

issic theory that a house 
ould stand by itself a monu- 
ent to the builder, imparting 
gnity and importance. Again, 

had been customary for the 
‘ed roofs to be exposed down 
» the cornice—producing what 
forace Walpole contemptu- 
usly refers to as “a cottage 
oof.” At Rainham there is 
_ parapet all round, a feature 
uitherto more usual on public 
vuildings and upon _ street 
‘rontages. 

“The one instance where 
symmetry has not been observed 
is on the back or east elevation 
(Fig. 3), here the window which 
lights the staircase is not 
central. The importance with 
which the staircase (Fig. 10) was 
regarded can be gauged by its 
beautifully carved balusters, 
the Ionic pilasters and the 
paintings on the walls and 
ceiling ; this effect could not 
have been obtained if the 
window was not central inside.” 

The plan (Fig. 8) shows 
why the staircase was not placed 
quite centrally on the east 
side of the house. The south- 
east room has a great fire arch, 
denoting its use as the kitchen 
of a house where the mistress 
may sometimes have presided 
over the saucepans, yet did 
not wish to descend to the 
basement. Thence a flight of 
steps rises to the space on one 
side of the deep chimney breast 
and therein, with something 
added, the back stairs are 
cleverly contrived, giving access 
to the first floor landing through 
a little door and then continuing 
to the second floor. Con- | 
venience of service and the 
comfort and habits of the 
dwellers were of first import- 
ance with Harle. But the admirable proportions and 
perfect finish, not only of the house but of the associated 
outworks, all show that he was a man of taste, who knew 
how to combine comfort with beauty. What comfortable 
dignity does not the entrance front present, standing up behind 
its finely wrought grillage? Not only is all the woodwork, 
and especially that of the porch and cornice, finely designed and 
richly wrought, but the stone dressings of quoins, cills and 
keystones are harmoniously associated with the rubbed red 
brick of the window apertures and the rougher, yellower brick 
of the walling, additional variety and texture being given by 
the chequer treatment of the parapet panels. Good as building 
generally was in John Harle’s day, Colonel Mulliner is right 
in claiming exceptional care and finish for Rainham Hall. 

“Every room; nay even the ample closets and cupboards on 
each side of the chimney breasts, are panelled (Fig. 9). The 
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surrounds to all the fireplaces and the black and white paving 
in the hall are of marble. Dutch tiles are fitted on the walls 
of the larder and at the back of every fireplace ; the beautiful 
wood carvings also show the interest which was taken in every 
detail. 

“The front porch (Fig. 1) with its beautifully carved Cor- 
inthian columns and circular pediment is believed to be one of 
the finest existing examples; the porch on the garden side, 
which cleverly screens both the back stairs and the entrance 
under the main stairs and contains two seats, is also of con- 
siderable interest. 

“* Separated from the Hall only by the drive leading to the 
stables (Fig. 3) is a small house or cottage known as the Lodge. 
It dates from a few years earlier than the Hall and possesses 
many interesting features of the so-called Wren or Queen Anne 











HALL TO DINING-ROOM. 

type; it has suffered from some alterations, but fortunately 
they are not serious. The old tiled hipped roof with 
broad lead capping, the wood modillioned cornice and the 
window frames fixed nearly flush with the face of the red 
brick walls resemble many other charming examples of the 
same period, such as Morden College. Inside, every room 
is panelled. 

“It has been said that this little house was the first residence 
which Captain John Harle built for his own occupation, but, 
judging from the planning, it is more probable that the back 
room was intended for stores and the front room as an office, 
and the upper part as a residence for the overseer or manager 
of his business. 

“The stable buildings and courtyard with its brick piers 
and beautiful iron gates (Fig. 6), and railings and old cobblestone 
paving, have considerable charm and interest. 
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“The grounds belonging to Rainham Hall were never exten- 
sive, but an adjacent field which once belonged is still known as 
the Captain’s Field. A small part of the old garden has been built 
upon, but the remainder (about two. acres) is still surrounded 
by its old brick wall. The carved stone sundial still exists, 
and remains can still be traced of the long straight garden paths 
and of the old terrace which John Harle laid out in the Dutch 
formal style; but the round pond which was once a central 
feature of the garden has disappeared, though it is referred to 
as late as 1841.” 

Colonel Mulliner has been liberal of repair and chary of 
alteration. In the hall he has added an oval of the Harle arms 
(taken from the tombstone in the church) with a wreathing to 
the panel over the fireplace (Fig. 9). But the charmingly con- 
trived and painted corner cupboard next to it is in untouched 
condition. That and the door-case from hall to drawing-room 
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(Fig. 12) are the chief interior decorations that John Harle allowed 
himself. The parrots pecking at the wheat ears in the door-case 
frieze are a delightful touch in an exquisite little bit of carving. 
Outside he gave himself a freer scope. We not only have 
the elaboration of cornices and door-cases, the enrichment of gates 
and grilles, but also a considerable number of garden ornaments, 
of which the great urn, with its steps and plinth, rises to 
a height of some ten feet. It is now placed as the centre 
of the formal garden (Fig. 7) and from it run diagonal paths, 
that to the south-east extending far into the kitchen garden 
showing another vase in the distance framed by fruit trees and 
herbaceous flowers. ‘The house on which John Harle expended 
so much thought and care to render perfect was falling upon 
ill days. Its present owner has once more made the sun shine 
upon it. Now again it is a country house of great excellence 
and completeness. H. Avray TIPPING. 


THE GRASSHOPPER WARBLER 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER G. PIKE. 


OT many hundred yards from my home there is a 

small coppice which is a veritable paradise for small 

birds, and especially warblers. Here, in a space about 

5o0vds. square, 1] have found and photographed eight 

different warblers. In the months of spring there is such 
a chorus of song in the coppice that it is difficult to pick out 
individual birds, for, in addition to the warblers, twenty other 
species nest in that favoured corner. In the nesting season the 
bird photographer could spend the whole ot his time there trom 
\pril to August, as I have done on more than one occasion, and 
retire at the end of that time with a large collection of photo- 
graphs. 

In the spring of 1919 a song was heard there that I had not 
previously heard in these parts, and I recognised it as that of a 
shy and retiring bird, the grasshopper warbler. As far as I 
could make out, in such a deafening chorus of song, there were 
two of these warblers singing. The nest of one was found on 
May 16th containing two eggs; on the roth there were five 
eggs, and these hatched out on May 30th. 

rhe nest of this bird is not often seen, even by keen egg 
collectors, for it is exceedingly difficult to discover. It is often 
on the ground, or a few inches above, and in the densest grass 
and herbage, and the sitting bird does not give away her home 
by flying from it if disturbed, but just slinks off the nest silently, 
hardly disturbing the grasses in so doing, and travels for several 
yards in this way; if there should be a bush near, she will try 
to get into this and remain crouching in the lowest and thickest 
parts and will wait there until the intruder has left the vicinity 
of the nest. When you have moved a few yards away she 
will return in the way she left, and, in fact, all through 
the time of incubation it is difficult to catch a glimpse of 
the sitting bird. 

This nest was about 6ins. above the ground in some exceed- 
ingly thick grass overgrown with many wild flowers, but as I knew 
the exact position of the nest, I was able to go to it, and by silent 
stalking and moving the herbage aside carefully was fortunate 
in seeing the female on her eggs. If I remained still, she watched 
me, but the slightest movement caused her to slink away and, 
although I knew the direction in which she went, it was almost 
impossible to follow her movements. However, I found that she 
usually went towards a small willow tree, and by watching the 
lower branches of this occasionally caught sight of her for a 
moment or two. The small eggs aie white, covered with a pro- 
fusion of little pink spots. 

Usually the male bird sings persistently near the nest, but 
all through the period of incubation at this nest he was silent. 
Although I spent many hours near the nest each day, I only once 
heard his song, and that was very subdued. It seemed as if he 
were afraid of giving away the position of his nest on. this his 
first visit to the locality, but, strange to say, after the young had 
leit their nest, he became very noisy, and sang most persistently 
all through the day.. The song is a rapid, tremulous whistle, 
very much like the note of the large green grasshopper. If 
you should have the good fortune to see the male while singing, 
you would notice that he moves his head trom side to side, and 
this no doubt helps to give a varying loudness to his notes. This 
gives the song a curious effect for, although the bird may sing 
from one perch, it seems that one moment the song is quite near, 
and the next it might be zoyds. away. If you hide in the bird’s 
haunt, the male will often come out of hiding and, perched on the 
top of a bush, will sing his strange, monotonous song; he can 
easily be distinguished from the-other warblers by his rounded 
tail, which is usually spread and slightly depressed during flight. 
But let him catch a ‘glimpse of you, and his song instantly ceases, 
and, like a child that has been seen in anaughty act, he slinks out 
of s‘ght, and hides in the thickets. 

lL was much interested in the birds while they were feeding 
their young. They saw me erect my hide near their nest and go 


inside when it was ready, and, as the birds are usually so shy, I 
expected quite a long wait. After I had been in hiding with my 
camera for a very few minutes the female was back, and did not 
show the slightest sign of fear. She gave the food that she had 
brought to her young, then cleaned out the nest, brooded over 
her babies and looked thoroughly unconcerned at my presence. 
When arriving at the nest or leaving, both birds came through 
the thick grasses in a mouse-like manner they never flew to it ; 
or hopped from one grass-blade to another, but walked, that is, 





THE MALE FEEDING HIS YOUNG. 
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they stepped from one blade to another with a stealthy slow 
movement. If one was brooding on the young, it left as soon as 
it heard its mate approaching, and only once did I succeed in 
obtaining pictures of both birds at the nest together, and that 
was when I had my bioscope working, and quite a pretty set of 
pictures were obtained. Although I was only 6ft. from the 
nest, the noise of the bioscope did not seem to frighten them 
in any way. My experience proves that birds, however shy 
they may be, do not mind a continuous noise, but the sudden 
click ot an ordinary photographic shutter will frighten them away 
instantly. 

This interesting warbler arrives in this country about the 
middle of April and leaves again in September and, like all the 
other warblers. does an enormous amount of good during its 
stay with us. There are millions of the more common 
warblers spread all over these islands from early spring to 


SHE SETTLES DOWN TO BROOD THE LITTLE ONES 


THE MOTHER, HAVING FED HER BABIES, LOOKS ABOUT HER. 


autumn, and during the chief part of this time they are 
devouring enormous numbers of insects that do harm to 
our crops, yet in many country districts hundreds of these 
small, useful birds are destroyed in the spring by boys, 
who collect birds for the so-called ‘‘ Sparrow Clubs.” If all 
the birds taken to these clubs, and paid for, were sparrows, 
it would not so much matter; but when large numbers of them 
are the farmers’ most useful friends, it seems a case of the farmer 
paying to have his crops destroyed by noxious insects. Again, 
the spzing is the wrong time to destroy the sparrow, for during 
the whole of this time these birds are feeding their young on 
insects. 

I am hoping that these small visitors wili again come to 
this small coppice, where the song, the flowers, and the sunshine 
make this corner of Hertfordshize a fairyland of happiness and 
beauty. THE FEMALE AT THE NEST 
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THE GIPSY 


By Lapy Murray OF ELIBANK. 


T the top of the steep lane is the frog-pond, then the 
Common, in one corner is a hedge boundering a field, 
and close by is a thing that looks like a hippopotamus 
without legs: this is the gipsy’s home. It is not a 
tent: it is just a shape, made of rags and old tent 

sails, tied down by string and pegs. This has been the gipsy’s 
home for over ten years: its greatest advantage in these days 
is being rent free, and no rates or taxes either. 

When I first knew Mr. Smith he had a companion, but 
sood Mrs. Smith died last winter of “‘ newmonny,”’ as he called 
it She was a cheerful soul, and many a talk and laugh we 
had with her across the boundary hedge. She used to walk 
daily to the town, three miles off, with a basket of tapes and 
buttons, her feathered hat slightly over one eye; and report 
had it that she plied other than a huckster’s calling. Some- 
times she suffered from her companion’s more capricious moods 
as far as to exclaim to us, “‘ He 
be that disagreeable, he be,”’ 
but it was said with a smile on 
her tawny face and a twinkle 
in her dark eyes. 

The inside of the hippo. 
abode was a strange mixture. 
It measured akout 8f{t. square. 
On the floor furthest from 
the opening was what pre- 
tended to be a mattress, from 
which straw peeped, covered 
here and there with “ bits” 
and rags. Everything was on 
the floor, cooking utensils, 
plates and cups, the fireplace 
of a few bricks loosely put 
together, and—pathetic touch 

a little mug of flowers—all 
on the floor. In the corners 
and sides there were old wooden 
boxes of sorts and sizes: they 
may have served as tables and 
chairs, but one’s impression of 
the sole furniture was the 
floor, and it was brown mother 
earth. 

Smith himself is now over 
seventy, a curious shambly 
figure, rather lame, with thick 
grizzly hair, eyes like an old 
bloodhound, and a_ skin of 
parchment yellow. He shuffles 
round the countryside, picking 
From a drawing by 

THE OLD 
their seasons, mushrooms and blackberries; but besides the 
Old Age Pension, the money he receives is more from charity 


up and selling odds and ends, 
such as rabbit-skins and, in 


than for labour. 

‘| baint a gipsy,’’ he told me, ‘‘ though I knows the folk 
calls me so; I be a travelier.’’ 

‘Can you speak Romany ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, Lady, I can understand ’em, but I baint a gipsy. 
Them gipsies round Reading they calls me into their place, 
thinking | wouldn’t understand them, but I did; and in I 
goes, and there was a great feast spread, and real ladies and 
gentlemen going in to eat with the gipsies’ which story, 
though most dramatically told by Mr. Smith, seemed to me 


to have neither head nor tail! 

1 sympathised with him over his wife’s Ceath and_ his 
loneliness. 

“ Thirty-two years, Lady, we was together, and it’s strange 
not to see her. 1 goes along the road, and I says to myself, 
‘That’s where she sat’; and I sees a flower and says, ‘ She 
liked that flower.’ And then one night I was lying in there, 
and I opened my eyes and there in the durraway I sees her, 
and she had two little babies in her arms, them was the babies 
we had as died, and she had on her red petticoat and blue dress, 
and she comes in and says, ‘ Jack, look, t’s me and the babies,’ 
and then I starts up and puts out my ar ns, and she was gone.”’ 





TRAVELLER. 


The old voice shook, and the blocdhound eyes looked dimmer 
than usual. He paused a moment and then ruminate:| 
on, ‘‘She warn’t a bad woman, and she warn’t a sarc» 
woman, and if she had her says sometimes, it was alh 
my fault,’—a pause—‘‘and I’m sure she’s in Heaven, 
We both kept silence for a moment, and the larks san 
overhead. 

“It must have been a comfort to you that her last day 
were in that nice hospital where she was we!l looked after.” 

‘““ Not so sure of that, Lady; one of them nurses slappe: 
her on both cheeks.’’ 

“Oh, surely not! who told you that?” 

“ Herself, Lady, when I goes to see her. 

“But when people are very ill they imagine all sorts o| 


” 


things and get light-headed. Perhaps she dreamt it. 
don’t believe 2eny nurse would have been unkind t»> 
her.’’ 


“Well, Lady, I’m not so 
sure.”’” And I saw he held to 
his opinion, 

“How did they take he 
away from here ? ”’ 

‘They comed in a sort of 
carriage they called a—a—l 
forgets its name.’’ 

‘ Ambulance,” I suggested 

~ Yes, Lady, that’s: it, 
amblance, and they put her 
ona sort of flat thing, and the 
officer he says to me, ‘ Here, 
you lift her head and I'll take 
her feet,’ and so we lifted her 
in’”’: and he suited the action 
to the words as if he had been 
heaving a sack of coals. Mr. 
Smith was always dramatic in 
his narratives. 

“They wanted me to go 
to the hospital after she died, 
for I was bad, too, with the 
flency, but I says, ‘ I’ll die as 
I lived, in the open’’’—and 
looking at him and _ his 
hippo. house I felt he would 
know no other home in this 
world, 

“What do you do with 
yourself ?) Do youreadatall?”’ 

““T can’t read nor write, 
Lady. You sees, when I was a 
boy they didn’t larn ye as they 
does now, and me father and 
mother they was travellers too, and in the summer we used 
to walk the country and do work, and we was only in Reading 
in the winters, but I never got no larning. I cooks and washes 
and mends my clothes, and I baint much in till I sleeps, but it’s 
lonely there since she went away.” 

There was such feeling in the old face and voice it was 
difficult to know what to say, and silent sympathy is often the 
best for both sides. 

‘* Well, Mr. Smith, I’m afraid I must be going: I’m glad 
to have had this little talk with you.” 

“Yes, Lady; good-bye, Lady, and a merry Easter to ye 
and thank ye.” So we parted in the lane near the frog-pond. 

Little did I think it was indeed good-bye, for since beginning 
this short sketch news has come that the old gipsy has passed 
away, and his going had all the pathos of his last talk to me. 

‘He became very ill last summer and was taken to the same 
hospital where his wife had died; but in four days’ time he 
insisted on leaving, and set off to walk the three miles home— 
the instinct of the wounded animal to seek its own lair. The 
effort, however, was too much for him, and he was found by 
a kind neighbour on the roadside, about one mile from his 
hippo. home, quite broken down and collapsed. Mr. D. urged 
him to return to the hospital, but the old man absolutely 
refused, declaring they gave him nothing to eat (surely a figment 
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of his poor weakened brain, and a remembrance of his ‘‘ down ”’ 
on them over his wife). So this good Samaritan bravely held 
up the first passing motor, explained the situation, and the kind 
owners of the car took Mr. Smith home. A few days later 
one of the village men went to Mr. D, to come and persuade 
the old man to go back to the hospital; he was too ill to get 
about, unable even to get water, and, of course, it was impossible 
for anyone to look after him where he was. This time he was 
too weak to do anything but consent, and they got him to the 
hospital; but he was beyond human help, and he died the 
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next day. He could not face life away from home, but he: 
equally could not face death there, as then he would have been 
buried in the little churchyard close by, and his strongest wish 
was to be alongside of his old woman, in the churchyard at 
H., as he is. 

It is the passing away of a real landmark, and a unique 
one. Something has gone from that breezy Common, with 
its frog-pond and its larks, that we shall not find again ; 
but the old Traveller has found rest, and his loneliness is 
over, 


A BURLESQUE AND A_ CRITICISM 


stories from the Old Testament, by Pearsall Smith. (Hogarth 
Press.) 
The Portrait of a Scholar, by R. W. Chapman, R.G.A. (Oxford 


University Press.) 

P HESE are two academic but entertaining little books. 
The writers fight under the same banner, trying with 
learning and skill to infuse into the public mind a clearer 
appreciation of good writing. Mr. Pearsall Smith uses 
the oratio obliqua. Outwardly he is grave and decorous ; 

.wardly a raging fire. From his recently published Anthology 
ve know his love of the noble English of the Revised Version 
f the Bible. It carries with it a scorn of the tawdry and slip- 
10d language which appeals successfully to popular taste. 
lis wrath is veiled by an ironic smile. He introduces his 
cavesty as a “ simple record,” but a “ modern and psychological 
ortrayal ” of hallowed incidents, and hopes to appeal not only 

o the child in the nursery, but to Sunday School teachers as 

vell. He gravely acknowledges his debt to the “ great masters 

f Biblical study,” and gives a list of some of them, which itself 

s a little triumph in parody. Then he launches out into a 

wickedly modernised version of ‘‘ Moses on Mount Pisgah.”’ 

it reverbrates with clichés and phrases such as adorn bad 
writing — “‘ somewhat saddened,” “ grandly pathetic figure,” 

“and that rock in the desert of Zin he had banged with toc 

much passion,” ‘on this melancholy occasion,” ‘‘ Calum non 

animum,” “ May the Lord smite them with the botch of Egypt,” 

“a man of action and born leader of men,” the “ psychological! 

moment.” Thus does he camouflage his deadly intent, as his 

victim might put it. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith works the poetic lay to perfection 
in “ The Brook Cherith,” to which justice can be done in 
quotation only. The reader will forgive us for carving out a 
passage without beginning or end. 


These lines, however, will never be forgotten. The Tishbite’s 
invocation, for instance, to the victualling ravens : 
“* Oh, sable birds that bring my daily meat, 
Bring me from Heaven-a message from my sweet 
or his lines to his follower, Elisha : 
** And thou, Elisha, whose sweet muse has power 
To raise the pensive, crown the social hour——- 
especially the fragments which express Elisha’s love of Nature, as his 
invocation to the cuckoo: 
“Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove!” 
or the lines : 
*©On Cherith’s banks while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love——”’ 
these fragments have been an inspiration to all later poets ; and to them, 
as to its earliest source, professors of literature have traced that cry 
for a return to Nature, that Sehnsucht for rustic retirement, whose 
pure note echoes through al] subsequent poetry, from Virgil’s O, ubi 
Cambi, to Pope’s lines : 
“Happy the man whose wish and care 
A tew paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own native ground.” 


With equal indiscrimination we cut out a passage from 
“David Dances Before the Ark.” The curious reader is 
referred to the book for the beginning and the ending. 


Just then a confused noise of shouts and trumpets reached her 
ears. ‘“ There they are ! ”’ she exclaimed, and she hurried to the window 
to see the procession as it went past the royal palace. It drew nearer 
and nearer ; the din grew louder ; she opened the window and looked 
out. Gocd heavens! What was her horror when, in front of the 
uproarious crowd, she saw her own husband dancing in a state of furious 
excitement. And—could she believe it !—he had thrown off his royal 
garments, and was leaping and gyrating in public with practically 
nothing on but a pair of white spats! The cultivated young Queen 
felt she had never beheld so shocking a spectacle. ‘‘ That’s what comes,”’ 
she bitterly reflected, ‘‘ of marrying out of one’s own class! Its a 
kind of nostalgie de la boue. And to think that I have to go on livirg 
all my life with a man ‘ike that!” 


Mr. Pearsall Smith outrages one convention which civilised 
mankind has agreed to accept. This is that there should be 
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no mockery of things held sacred by one’s neighbour. We do 
not think he intended to do anything of the kind. His pre- 
occupation is a love for the English tongue at its best, and he 





is ridiculing language, not religious thought. Yet there are 
many to whom Biblical parody is offensive, and his purpose could 
have been served equally well by a translation into journalese 
of any classical piece of English. He is alsc guilty of a crime 
of omission of which something will be said when we have 
described ‘‘ The Portrait of a Scholar.” 

The piece which gives its name to the book differs trom 
the rest of the contents. It appeared originally as a memoir 
of Ingram Bywater. Mr. Chapman, in it, has come very near 
to the production of a masterpiece. Probably he would have 
succeeded had he not been writing immediately after the death 
of his friend. Memory and imagination would have eliminated 
some of the non-essentials and added the soft little touches 
which come from seeing an individual not in isolation, but as 
a figure with humanity as a background. While love and 
admiration were still under the stimulus of recent loss humour 
could net play its part. Laurence Sterne, with a few whimsical 
touches as light as those of Gainsborough’s brush, would have 
qualified this portrait for a place in the National Gallery. The 
rest of the book is made up of essays which have a bearing on 
the same theme as that which inspired Mr. Pearsall Smith. 
But Mr. Chapman deals more with details in a very severe 
and scholastic spirit. “* The Decay of Syntax” contains the 
substance of his attack. This attack most obviously comes 
from the inside of a library. It begins with a quotation from 
Professor Phillimore containing a reference to the “ incipient 
senile ataxy of English.” It would seem to show that Professor 
Phillimore, Mr. Chapman and Mr. Pearsall Smith take their 
ideas of English from the commonest and most popular sources. 
Not one of them gives a sign of knowing from what writers 
the English of to-day is coming. ‘They are utterly and supremely 
ignorant of the small but growing number of writers who dis- 
dain the methods which lead to mere ‘“‘ success ” and are adding 
to English literature. ‘They do not know that an age obtains the 
sort of writing of which it is worthy. Certain debasing influences 
have been at work, certain cliques and schools have got the sav, 
and the consequence is that the finest work done at the present 
moment takes longer than ever to secure recognition. Mr. 
Chapman writes like a professor, pure and simple. His list 
of the “‘ best living writers of English prose ’’ is too ludicrous 
to call for comment. It could only have been made in a study 
with sound-proof walls that excluded the real voices of the 
generation. 

We agree with his criticism of the slovenly use of such 
words as “‘ case”’ and “ instance,” and wish him luck in his 
endeavour to get rid of the vapid and unmeaning abstract phrases 
which are indolently employed instead of exact statement. 
In his “‘ Portrait of a Scholar,” he tells that in order to ensure 
accuracy in a proof he went over the text word by word, erasing 
each that he found to be correct. Suppose that he had applied 
this grotesque and unique labour to drawing up a complete 
list of words commonly misused and that the chief sinners. 
journalists and novelists, stuck them up on the walls of their 
rooms and constructed their sentences without any use of these 
clichés, the result would be a purified language, but would it 
be any better? Surely the answer to the second question 
must be in the negative, and negation is the characteristic crime 
of these books. If writers of distinction like Mr. Pearsall 
Smith and Mr. Chapman would adopt a synthetic instead of a 
destructive method, they might do unutterable good. There 
are just as many potential great writers in England to-day as 
ever there were, but they await recognition. It is an era of 
shallow, popular rubbish and any moderately educated man 
could collect from a single number of any of the cheap journals 
or one of the very popular novels a thousand instances of the 
misuse of language. But that does not help. What would 
help is to find out those who are working on the right lines 
and show the public what is deserving of attention and 
will ultimately repay it. Who among these academic 
critics has read “ Beautiful End,” and if there be any, do 
they not recognise that here at least is a voice and no echo? 
PASS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


MARKED RENEWAL OF ACTIVITY 


HE particulars which have been 

prepared in connection with the 

approaching auction of Mrs. Z. 

Merton’s lovely Berkshire house, 

Folly Farm, are embellished with 

views which have appeared in 
Country Lire. The house has been twice 
enlarged by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., first 
in 1901 and again in 1912. Each time he was 
given an absolutely free hand as regards expense, 
and he also prepared the scheme of the gardens, 
which are of a wondrous beauty. 

The property at Sulhamstead extends 
to 26 acres, and is for sale on June 15th at 
Hanover Square, with immediate possession. 
Practically all the splendid furniture in the 
house may also be purchased. ‘The house 
is mostly of red and blue bricks with tiled roof 
and is covered with clematis, wistaria, roses and 
vines. The decorations in the dining room were 
carried out by William Nicholson, and the 
walls are hand painted. In the design of the 
gardens water plays a large part. There is a 
sunk garden, enclosed by yew hedges, and an 
octagon pool, with shaped bed. 


FORFARSHIRE PROPERTY. 


OLONEL HALL-DEMPSTER has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer a portion of the Dunnichen 
estate, in the County of Forfar, extending to 
about 657 acres, including the mansion. The 
estate is 24 miles from Forfar and within easy 
reach of Dundee. 


TALACRE HALL. 


"THE auction, next Thursday at Holywell, by 

Messrs. Mabbett and Edge, is shorn of 
some of its interest by the private sale before- 
hand of the mansion, Talacre Hall, for a 
religious institution. Some of the farms have 
also been sold to the tenants. Flint County 
Council has also acquired a large area. 


NORMANHURST. 


HE late Lord Brassey’s estate near Battle 

is to be offered in London on June 24th 

by Messrs. Powell and Co. and Messrs. Lofts 

and Warner. The mansion, in the style of 

Francis I, is built of the local blue stone, with 

an octagonal tower at the south-west angle. 

It is a capital sporting estate of 3,410 acres. 

Some delightful old farmhouses are among the 
lots. 


A TRAFALGAR SQUARE HOTEL. 


MORLEY'S HOTEL, Trafalgar Square, has 
a been sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
to the Old Colony Club, a very vigorous organ- 
isation which is securing accommodation in a‘l 
the capitals of the world. 


SALE OF BARROW HILLS. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS announce the sale by 
+"* private treaty of Barrow Hills, near Virginia 
Water, which was to be offered by auction 
by them on June 2nd. The property, which 
abuts on Chobham Common, comprises about 
200 acres, principally park land. The gardens 
are some of the most delightful to be found in 
the Home Counties. In the Japanese garden 
native workmen were employed for some 
considerable time in the laying out. It 
contains a chain of lakes, stocked with golden 
carp, and having cascades and _ waterfalls 
crossed here and there by stone bridges ; 
while dotted among the rare foliage plants 
and by the side of the flagged walks, are quaint 
Japanese stone lanterns. ‘This garden is planted 
with some of the rarest flowering shrubs and 
foliage plants. Below the house are a succession 
of terraces with a formal rose garden, enclosed 
by a high yew hedge with carved marble 
benches, a topiary garden, with clipped box 
trees, and a sunk garden. The purchaser is 
acquiring the whole of the contents of the 
house. Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. 
acted on behalf of the purchaser. 


THE RENDLESHAM AUCTION. 


LORD ALASTAIR GRAHAM bought Park 

House and 547 acres, near Wickham 
Market, for £28,050, at the Rendlesham estate 
auction which was conducted by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. Other lots also 
changed hands, but there are many remaining 
for private negotiation, at apparently moderate 
reserves. 


THAMES EYOTS AT £10,000 AN ACRE. 


HE sensation of the Caversham Park 
auction was the competition for about 
the ninth part of an acre, let at £5 a year, and 
consisting of a couple of eyots on the Thames, 
just below Caversham Bridge. Starting at a 
very modest sum, bids rose rapidly and there 
ensued a fierce duel between Mr. E. J. Cawston 
and the representatives of the late Mrs. Freebody, 
who have occupied the property for many years. 
There was cheering when the price reached 
£1,000, and ultimately Mr. Cawston secured 
the property at £1,100. 


CAVERSHAM PARK RESULTS. 


GIR ANKER SIMMONS (Messrs. Simmons 

and Sons) conducted the first part of the 
sale of the Caversham Park estate, his partner, 
Mr. E. H. Dee, dealing with the rest of it. 
He quoted an advertisement, published in 
1824, by George Robins, who was then selling 
the estate, which was described as ‘a terres- 
trial paradise.” Sir Anker Simmons said that 
the new Agricultural Bill now before Parliament 
would, in his opinion, harden rather than 
lessen the value of agricultural land. He then 
proceeded to offer Lot 1, the residence and 
grounds with the home farm, amounting together 
to 364 acres. The value of the timber on it 
was £4,000, which sum would be included in 
the purchase price. In order to save time he 
put the property in at £30,000 and bids rose 
slowly to £36,000 and Sir Anker declared one 
bid of £40,000 for the owners, and withdrew 
the lot for private negotiation. Then followed 
the sale of the five principal farms, all of 
which evoked a keen competition. The total 
realised by the lots sold was £48,665. 


MINSTER LOVELL, OXON. 


OME may find Feargus O’Connor’s abortive 
attempt to carry out a land settlement 
scheme the most interesting feature of the past 
of Minster Lovell ; but they will be few indeed 
compared with those to whom the little known 
story of the fate of “‘ Lovell that dog” will 
appeal. It seems not unreasonable to con- 
jecture that the disappearance of Francis, 
Lord Lovell, in 1487, may have had a direct 
connection with the discovery, stated—in 1728, 
by the then Duke of Rutland—to have been 
made twenty years before (1708), of the entire 
skeleton of a man sitting at a table with writing 
materials before him. Messrs. Duncan B. Gray 
and Partners are selling the property. It lies 
three miles north-west of Witney. The castle 
walls are well preserved. It dates back to the 
time of the Norman Conquest. From the 
Lovells it passed, in 1602, by grant from Queen 
Elizabeth, to Sir Edward Coke of Holkham, in 
whose family it remained until Lord Leicester 
sold it in 1812. 

An interesting sale is reported by Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker, in conjunction with 
Mr. Donald Hughes—that of Bartley Close, 
on the borders of the New Forest, formerly 
the residence of Lord Harrington. Bartley 
Close is a spacious, old-fashioned house in 
nearly 15 acres of grandly timbered grounds. 
Meadow Bank, Whitley, Melksham, 9 acres, 
also has been sold privately. 

GRAVENHURST, BOLNEY, SUSSEX. 
ADY LECONFIELD, who _ inherited 

Gravenhurst from her father, the late 
Colonel R. H. Rawson, for a number of years 
M.P. for the Reigate Division of Surrey, has 
instructed Messrs. Winkworth and Co. to 
sell it by auction. Gravenhurst is a large 
mansion, five miles from Hayward’s Heath, 
and the estate extends to 700 acres. Messrs. 
Winkworth are also instructed to sell the 
contents of the mansion on June 21st and eight 
following days. 

AN ESSEX SALE. 
"THE date of the sale of the Michaelstow 

Hall estate has been fixed for June 24th by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who report that 
they have sold about 1,730 acres to the tenants, 
and the area to be offered at Colchester will 
therefore be reduced to about 2,200 acres. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND AROUND. 


MONG the more important estates to be 
offered for sale by auction at an early 
date by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. of 


Gloucester are the Avening Lodge estate, , 
residential and agricultural estate of 500 acr. s 
on the Cotswolds (for sale to-day); ti 
Charlton Park estate, an important residenti | 
and building estate of 129 acres, including 
fine old Georgian residence on the outskir : 
of Cheltenham (for sale on June roth); tl > 
Sedbury Park estate, a residential and sporti: 
estate of about 5,500 acres lying between tl » 
Severn and the Wye, near Chepstow, ar | 
providing some of the finest shooting in tl 
district ; the Knole Park estate of 1,250 acre , 
near Bristol, including a most interestin ; 
mansion dating back to the fourteenth centu: 
and commanding magnificent views over th» 
estuary of the Severn, .with a deer par< 
described 2s such in Domesday Book; the 
Puckrup Hall estate, a residential and agr 
cultural estate of 380 acres, including 
Georgian residence with delightful grounds, 
near Tewkesbury, on the borders of Worcester- 
shire and Gloucestershire (for sale on July roth) : 
the Up Hatherley estate of 221 acres, com- 
prising a residence, seven farms and small 
holdings close to Cheltenham (for sale on 
June 19th) ; the Putloe estate of about 500 acres 
of agricultural land in the Severn Vale near 
Gloucester, and outlying portions of the 
Sevenhampton estate near Andoversford on 
the Cotswolds. 
SALES IN THE WESTERN COUNTIES. 
VER £70,000 worth of estates has been 
privately sold during the last fortnight by 
Messrs. Callaway and Co. of Hatherleigh. 
One of the chief properties so dealt with is 
Penheale Manor, an estate which was men- 
tioned in the Domesday Book, of 1,095 acres, 
near Egloskerry, four miles from Launceston. 
The oak panelling of the reception rooms and 
the oval moulded ceilings are remarkably fine 
work, and the house has been well maintained 
by one owner after another. The sale has been 
carried out in advance of the auction, which 
had been arranged for the first week in July, 
the Devon firm acting in conjunction with 
Messrs. Deacon and Ingman of Worcester. 


‘FORGET AND FORGIVE.”’’ 
"THE Duke of Marlborough, whose intention 


to sell outlying portions of the Blenheim 
estate, was announced in Country LIFE 4 
fortnight ago, has made a characteristic speech 
to his tenants about the impending auction. 
He said that he felt that land should be owned 
by those who lived on it and that he hoped 
that the passing of the various lots into the 
hands of the tenants would strengthen local 
life and that the tenants would “‘ forgive and 
forget ’’ as to his having given up the ownership. 


FUTURE OF KEN WOOD. 


"THE absence abroad, on important business, 

of Sir Arthur Crosfield, Chairman of the 
Ken Wood Preservation Committee, has pro- 
bably somewhat retarded the negotiations, it 
that be not too strong a term, as to the future 
of Ken Wood. An illustrated reference to the 
fact that Ken Wood was in the market appeared 
in Country Lire, July 26th last, page 118, 
and the property was illustrated in these columns 
Vol. xxxiv, page 710. Up to now no attempt 
has been made to develop any portion of the 
221 acres, although progress has been made in 
that direction with property on the opposite 
side of Hampstead Lane. Conditions as 
regards development are rather more favourable 
now than they have’ been at any time since 
1913 Or 1914, when Lord Mansfield did not 
contradict public statements that the purchase 
price of the property would be rather more 
than half a million sterling. Words can add 
nothing to the picture published last July in 
giving an idea of the superb achievement of 
Robert Adam in, for example, the library at 
Ken Wood. ‘One of the stateliest rooms in 
England, and one of the noblest examples of 
the master’s art.”” The ideal destiny of Ken 
Wood would be to be dedicated, house and all, 
to the public for ever. Of the beauty and the 
indispensability of the land as a complement 
of Hampstead Heath there is no need to say 
anything, and if only the public could see for 
themselves what a magnificent architectural 
achievement the mansion is, there can be no 
doubt that the movement for its acquisition 
for the public would receive a powerful impetus. 
Possibly it will not be long before something 
definite can be stated as to what may become 
of the property. ARBITER. 
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A PHEASANTS’ NEST IN THE GARDENS 
OF KENSINGTON PALACE. 
To THE EpIrTor. 
Sir—In the private garden adjoining the 
residence of H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice at 
Kensington Palace a pair of pheasants have 
lived in contentment throughout the winter, 
and the hen is now sitting on her nest, containing 
eight eggs, in the herbaceous border. The 
birds were, I understand, turned down together 
with others in the various parks of London 
by a gentleman of whose identity I am ignorant ; 
but if you think my letter of sufficient interest 
to publish it may possibly catch the eye of 
this gentleman, who may like to know of the 
success of his experiment. I might add that 
ne problem of what to do with the young birds, 
they hatch out, has not yet been solved by 
» Princess —VicTOR CORKRAN. 
BERGER D’ALSACE PUPPIES 
To THE EDITOR. 
iR,—I am very anxious, if possible, to obtain 
a reasonable price a Berger d’Alsace puppy, 
d remembering an article in your paper 
some twelve months back, I thought it 
ssible you might be able to give me some 
formation as to the best way of getting one, 
put me into touch with the right people 
mm whom to obtain the information. I 
ould be greatly obliged if you could inform 
:.e what would be a reasonable price.—F. 
\ CHUSTER. 
[We have forwarded our correspondent’s 
enquiry to an expert, who replies: “ In reply 
» yours of the 21st, your correspondent would 
lave to pay for a really high-class Berger 
a’Alsace puppy about £20. I have no puppies 
‘or sale myself now, but I know of a bitch in 
whelp, and from the prospective litter I might 
be able to secure a pup for perhaps {15 if 
all goes well. This is a bitch I bred myself 
and sold as a puppy. The sire is an imported 
dog. Should this price be suitable, I will 
ee what I can do. Prices are sure to be lower 
before long, as the numerous imported dogs 
are now coming out of their six months’ 
quarantine and there are a good many in the 
country. The strain I refer to is the most 
companionable, and free from the sheep- 
chasing habit which is prevalent among certain 
others, for, though called ‘‘ shepherd dogs,” 
many have never seen a sheep, either they or 
their ancestors, having been used as guards and 
police dogs. Two dogs lately emerged from 
quarantine had to be destroyed because they 
attacked khaki at sight. They had™been used 
to guard the Holland frontier :”—Epb.] 





THE SCENE OF “TESS OF THE 


D’URBERVILLES.’’ 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—This week marking the eightieth birthday 
I am sending you a 
picture closely associated with one 


of Mr. Thomas Hardy, 


“Wessex ”’ 


A WESSEX PICTURE: THE MILL IN 


of his most famous novels, ‘“‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles.””, The photograph is of Binden 
Mill, Wooi, Dorset, which with its picturesque 
setting makes a charming picture and one that 
is a great favourite with artists. Lovers of 
Hardy will remember that it was to this old 
mill came Angel Clare to learn the craft of 
milling. Near by is Wool manor house, the 
ancestral home of Tess, where she and Angel 
spent their honeymoon. George Turberville 
(1540-1610) was author of books on hunting 
and falconrie and was somewhat notable in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The whole of the 
“Tess” locality, the Frome valley, teems 
with associations with Thomas Hardy’s books. 
Ten minutes’ walk from the mill at Binden 
brings one to the ruined Binden Abbey. Here 
is an old stone coffin (brass, Abbot Richard de 
Maners) described by Mr. Hardy in ‘ Tess ” : 
“against the north wall was the empty stone 
coffin of an Abbot in which every tourist with 
a turn for grim humour was accustomed to 
stretch himself. In this Angel Clare carefully 
laid Tess.’ Binden Mill and district is easily 
reached by way of Wool Station (half a mile) 
from Weymouth or Bournemouth.—Horace 
WRIGHT. 


GENE STRATTON PORTER AND 
BRITISH BIRDS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In a recent book by the American 


authoress, Gene Stratton Porter, she presumes 
to doubt the observations of British naturalists 
on the habits of a British bird, in that she is 
very doubtful that our cuckoo actually places 


its eggs in the nests of other birds. Might I 
be permitted to quote another “ howler ”’ 
made in her “‘ Birds of the Bible”? Under 


the heading Lapwing, the authoress rightly 
points out that the hoopoe is the bird in 
question, and goes on to describe the plumage 
of the hoopoe in detail. So far so good, and 
then comes the “ deluge,” as we read, ‘I 
think this is surely the bird mentioned by 
Burns in ‘ Afton Water,’ though he says ‘ green- 
crested.’ But possibly he saw it in strong 
sunlight, and the black of the crest had that 
peculiar iridescent-green of the neck of a 
blackbird, and so much other black feathering ! 
It must have been uttering the hoopoe cry 
full force, for the poet admonished it : 


““«'Thou green-crested Lapwing, thy screaming 
forbear, 
I charge you disturb not my 
fair.’’ 


“slumbering 


There are other such gems. Would it not be 
better for American “ journalist-naturalists ” 
to confine their attentions to their own country’s 
live stock, instead of taking such liberties with 
ours, about which they can know very little ? 
Further comment is need'ess. — H. W 
Rosinson, M.B.O.U. 
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RARE PLANTS IN FLOWER 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The Palm House in Kew Gardens is 
well worthy a visit at this time of the year. 
Many rare plants may be seen in flower, and 
the enclosed photograph of the Archonto- 


AT KEW. 





PALM IN 


BLOOM. 


phoenix Cunninghamiana, or Queensland palm, 


in flower gives an idea of the strange and 
interesting blossoms to be seen.—WILLIAM 
C. WATERMAN. 

MANTELPIECES AT 20, ST. JAMES’ 


SQUARE 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—It will be a matter of lasting regret if it 
should be true that, following on the recent 
sale of 20, St. James’ Square, one of the most 
precious of the remaining town houses by 
Robert Adam, there is an intention to remove 
some of the characteristic mantelpieces. Not 
only would the interior of the house itself be 
seriously defaced, but it is also certain that 
these marbles would never look as well else- 
where. It is too often overlooked that in the 
architect’s mind these features are designed 
with a view to a particular place and sur- 
roundings, and very often the light in which 
they are to be seen is an important factor in 
their treatment. In this particular house 
there are special reasons why as much as possible 
of the original furniture, mirrors, etc., should 
be retained, because in Robert Adam’s hands 
this house was a complete whole. Some 
account of the house was given in your Supple- 
ment of November 15th, 1913.—F. S. A. 













PIG-NUT AS 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I find that only a few persons nowadays 
know what a pig-nut is by that name or by its 
more proper name of ‘the ground-nut. It 
grows in most counties, particularly on dry 
banks which have a sunny south aspect and is 
distinguished by a close, low-lying leaf shaped 
like the petals of a garden daisy and about 
the same size, and when in flower bears an 
insignificant little eye-like blossom. The root 
or nut is the main thing and has a peculiar 
attraction for the pig, hence its common name. 
Set a pig in a pasture where the plant grows 
and the animal finds it by smell or instinct 
and will soon uproot yards of earth in finding 
the tuber, some 4in. to 6in. down. The nut 
or tuber is known to most country lads and 
men. It is much like the smaller tubers of 
the artichokes and when peeled and eaten has 
a very pleasant nut-like taste. I shall be glad 
to know if the nut is cultivated in any of our 
Midland counties and if it is known at Covent 
Garden Market.— DERBYSHIRE 
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BIRDS AS TAILORS AND WEAVERS. 
To THE EDIToR. 

Str,—These two photographs are illustrations 
of birds’ nests found on the Western Ghats, 
India. The nest built in a leaf is that of the 
tailor bird. This bird is of diminutive size 
and cleverly builds its nest in a leaf growing 
on atree. As will be seen in the illustration, 
the leaf is bent round, the edges have holes 
pierced through by the bird’s beak, grass is 
threaded through the holes by the feathered 
tailor, which actually sews the leaf to the nest, 
secure and tight. In some cases the two edges 
of the leaf are drawn close together and the 
nest built in the funnel so formed, but in the 
illustration the leaf was not large enough to 
allow of this and so gives a good view of the 
nest. It is puzzling to know how the bird 
managed to do this; it could not build the 
nest on a flat leaf, and it could hardly have bent 
and sewn the leaf in position until the nest 
had been made. Probably the leaf was gradually 
bent as the nest was being built, so combining 
the two operations. The writer remembers 
seeing similar work done by a bird in Canada. 
The nest was made entirely of string and horse- 
hair. The bird had built it in a pear tree 
and slung it from the branches by the string, 
which was actually looped and tied in loose 
knots round the twigs of the tree. ‘The other 
picture gives an illustration of the bottle bird’s 
nest. ‘This is perhaps one of the most ingenious 
of birds’ nests. It is suspended from the branch 
of a tree and hangs down in the form of a 
bottle. The entrance, strange to relate, is 
through the funnel-shaped opening at the 
bottom. It can be realised that the mother 
bird and her young are well protected from 
marauders and also from the heavy rains. 
These nests are usually found in colonies and 
I have seen one bush covered with them like 
so many large pears hanging from the branches. 
The grass from which the nest is made is 
tightly and compactly woven together, and it 
requires quite a strong pull to tear it apart. No 
effort is made to conceal the nest, which hangs 
from the end of the branches, well out in the 
open, the design evidently being a sufficient 
protection from all likely foes.—W. 


WARTS ON HORSES. 
TO THE EpIror. 

Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, I fear 
that there is no cure for a warty disposition. 
The wart itself is easily removed by tying a 
piece of dental silk round the base of the wart, 
which then sloughs away—leaving a scar— 
the wart will not recur in the same place. 
We cured a hunter in this way. He had a 
wart just above his eye as big as a hen’s egg— 
no damage was done to the eye and a great 
disfigurement was removed. The wart should 
be dressed with a disinfectant while in process 
of sloughing away.—W. R. Buxton. 


AT A FAIR IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
To Tue Eprror. 
Sir,—The jolly pictures of merry-go-rounds 
in Mesopotamia which appeared in your last 
issue suggest to me that your readers may care 
to see the two I am enclosing, taken at Baghdad 
at the fair which is held after the fast of 
Ramadan. One represents the swings, equiva- 
lent to the swingboats of an English fair but 
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not so adventurous a form of sport and, as y: 
will notice, apparently very much overcrowde 
A peepshow of somewhat imposing appearan 
is the subject of the other, but at the mome 
when I took my photograph it was not doit 
much trade.—R. G. 
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VIRGINIA AND VIRGINIA WATER. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is suggested in some quarters that t 
great State of Virginia, in America, took ; 
name from its virgin soil, but it is more general y 
accepted that the title was given by Sir Walt 
Raleigh in 1585, in complimentary reference 
Queen Elizabeth. The delightful locality 

Virginia Water, in Surrey, probably has 
similar origin for its name, for I have Jate’, 
had a letter from a gentleman in executive 
authority in the county, who writes that fcr 
a hundred years past his ancestors and himse f 
have owned property near Virginia Wate , 
and it has always been assumed by them thet 
the first dam penriing back the water of the 
stream was made during the reign of the younger 
daughter of Henry VIII. It is further said that 
when the Queen was told of local floods and asked 
to finda remedy she, impatient at these troubles, 
cried out ‘“‘ damn the lot!” but her courtiers 
took the words to mean a practical policy, 
which they carried out.—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
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A DESERTED ROOKERY. 

To THE Epiror. 
Srr,—I should be greatly obliged if you, or 
any of your readers, could tell me of any means 
which I could use to try to attract rooks 
back to a rookery which they have deserted. 
A number of trees in the rookery in question 
were blown down in the spring of 1916 and 
the young birds, which had not long been 
hatched out, were flung to the ground and 
killed. Only about half a dozen nests were 
spared. Since then the old birds have come 
back at nesting time, had a look round and 
have flown away again. As this rookery is 
known to have existed—from documentary 
evidence—in the time of Charles II, I am 
anxious, if possible, to induce the rooks to 
return to their old home. (2) I want to obtain 
a pair of tame Cornish choughs for my garden. 
Can you tell me whom to apply to ?— 
NORFOLCIENSIS. 


[Our correspondent may be able to bring 
back the rooks by the following method, which 
kas been used with success in establishing 
a rookery: On the topmost boughs of the 
trees of a plantation were fixed imitation basket 
nests, about the size of rooks’ nests. These were 
filled in February with yellow grease, such as is 
used on railways. The rooks came to look on at 
first, but soon began to consume this tempting 
food. It was replenished as soon as it dis- 
appeared and in March seventeen pairs oi 
rooks stayed and nested, though in poplars, no 
in the chestnut trees in which the sham nest 
were fixed. Perhaps some reader of COUNTR\ 
Lire will be able to answer our correspondent’ 
enquiry as to obtaining a pair of tame Cornis! 
choughs. Verv few of these birds are nov 
left, and as the eggs can only be taken i 
defiance of the Wild Birds Protection Act i 
will probably be very difficult to get tam 
specimens.—Ep.! 
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been hearing a 
great deal 

{ gabout the 
bricklayer and 

hs bricks, and with the 
:ter costing three 
t nes what they did 
b fore the war and 
t e bricklayer laying 
f wer bricks than ever 
(hough his pay is 
now at the rate of 
23. an hour), it 
i; no wonder that there 
i; a wide search for 
substitute methods of 
louse construction ; 
but in the main we 
must depend on our 
traditional _— material. 
There is delight in a 
well designed house 
built of good brick, 
and as the years go by 
thecharmis heightened 
by the patina which 
weathering gives. This 


{ ATELY we have 
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WILLINGDON, SUSSEX, 


DESIGNED BY 
Mr. JOHN D. CLARKE. 








GARDEN FRONT FROM THE SOUTH. “COUNTRY LIFE." 


house at Willingdon, built at the foot of the South Downs a few miles 
from Eastbourne, is an admirable example of a brick house planned to 
meet present-day requirements but following both inside and out 
that type of design which goes by the generic name of “ Georgian,” 
though this was developed long before the gouty old gentleman came 
over from Hanover, and went on for years after the fourth George 
had died. 

The situation of the house suggested the broad treatment that has 
been adopted by its architect, Mr. John D. Clarke. ‘The setting is indeed 
a most beautiful one for a home, but one also that would be merciles 
to any triviality of design. As regards the plan, we have to note that 
this was expressly suited to the requirements of two maiden ladies having 
a circle of intimate friends. Thus on the ground floor are only two living 
rooms, the dining-room and the drawing-room, both entered off a good- 
sized hall having a central chimneypiece, while on the left-hand side are 
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the kitchen and service rooms with yard an 
coachhouse adjoining. On the first floor ar 
four bedrooms, entered off a corridor th: 
comes directly above the hall, and in the roc 
two more bedrooms are provided. 

About the whole house there is an a 
of sturdiness and directness, and a refin« 
ment of detail withal. The front entranc 
is very pleasantly proportioned, with mould 
ings of good character and profile, and th 
same may be said of the interior woodwork 
The hall is panelled out in Cyprus pin 
left its natural colour, without stain o 
paint, and this is not only extremely pleasan 
to look upon, but also gives the house ; 
delightfully fresh scent. The floor here is 0 
black and white squares of marble laid 
with four white squares to every black on 
in the length. There is no effect of spotti- 
ness with this arrangement, and the floor 
does not assert itself like a chessboard floor. 

The house stands well back from the 
road, and the lawn in front of it is on two 
levels, with a cypress hedge running across, 
another hedge of the same kind dividing 
the lawn from the kitchen garden on the 
south side of the house. The design 
depends on its proportion and main lines 
for effect, the brickwork being free from 
the usual tricking out with trimmings. 
Surface relief is obtained by breaking forward 
the wall face into pilasters the whole 
height of the house, as on either side of the 
doorway on the entrance front and on the 
square projection facing the garden. The 
drawing-room is lighted entirely from one 
end through the windows of the bay, supple- 
mented by a window at the end of the 
return wall. Thus on the front of the house 
the right-hand wing shows only one window 
at first-floor level. 

The chimney stacks are a particularly 
good feature of the house, being frank and 
direct like the rest of the work and merging 
very well into the general composition ; 
while, as regards the windows, it may be 
noted that both the casement and the sash 
are used, without putting one another out 
of countenance. 

New Place was built in 1912 for Miss 
Overton at a cost of £2,400; this worked 
out at gid. per foot cube—a wonderful 
figure in comparison with those we are con- 
fronted with now, when even the workman’s 
house is costing £1,000. a 
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SUCCESS OF THE OWNER-BREEDER. 


HE Marquess of Zetland’s return to prominence as an 
owner and breeder is a matter of more than passing 
interest. He had an excellent two year old last year 
in Dynamo, a horse that at any rate had pretensions 
to start for the Derby this week. And a week ago his 
four year old, Pomme de Terre, won for him the generously 
endowed Manchester Cup. Moreover, the winner was a good 
favourite, and, as always happens when a great crowd has 
assisted in making a horse favourite, there was a tremendous 
cheer as the horse went past the judge the winner from Mr. Reid 
Walker’s Square Measure and Mr. Fred Hardy’s Happy Man. 
] imagine it was the same when the same colours were carried 
to victory in the days of Voltigeur, the great Yorkshire-bred 
herse that sired Vedette, the father of Galopin, who in turn 
sicd the immortal St. Simon. The noble owner of Pomme de 
Tcrre was at Manchester to see his horse win, and a friend told me 
t) t thirty years had intervened since his previous visit to the 
p.we. The Marquess has for long been a member of the Jockey 
Cb, so that in every respect the revival of the ‘‘ Zetland spots ”’ 
is . most interesting event. 
This cup winner, Pomme de Terre, is going to win other 
r. es this year. It was said that he was much improved and the 
\nchester race was the confirmation. But the improvement 
h s not ended—so much I gathered when I came to look him 
© -rin the Paddock—and on the score of looks, breeding and the 
p oved fact that he stays well, I expect him to win some more 
h sh-class_ races. 
a 
\ 


»may even have 
\on the Corona- 
t » Cup at Epsom 
t is week; it was 
s ‘ggested to me at 
\vanchester that 
he would win the 
Cup at Epsom and 
tne Ascot Gold 
Cup. As to that 
we shall see, but 
Tiere are certain 
features that sug- 
gest a parallel with 
Willonyx, who as 
a four year old won 
the Chester Cup, 
the Ascot Stakes, 
Gold Cup and the 
Cesarewitch. A 
wonderful record, 
truly, and Pomme 
de Terre may be 
exploited on the 
same ambitious 
scale. 

He is by Poly- 
melus, that won- 


derful horse at 

Mr. S. B. Joel’s 

Maiden Erlegh 

Stud. A year ago 

Polymelus, who is 

about seventeen 

years old, was 

looking rather  W. A. Rouch 

bad. I think it POLYMELUS, SIRE OF NINE 


was rheumatism 

that pulled him down to a shadow of his former self, but 
the old horse has rallied and is looking wonderful considering 
his arduous years at the stud. No stallion in modern times 
has been more sought after. He has been champion sire season 
after season, and at the moment he holds a commanding lead of 
his rivals. Cinna, who won the One Thousand Guineas, is by him. 
That prize naturally gave him a big lift, as also did Pomme de 
Terre’s victory. At the time of writing nine of his progeny 
this season have won nine races of the aggregate value of 
£11,287, 

He had four runners for the Derby in Archaic, Poltava, 
Silvern and Polumetis. Archaic has been spoken of by the 
best judges as the finest looking horse in training, and 
in some ways he recalls the beautiful Bend Or, who was Poly- 
melus’ ancestor on the male side, that is, he was Archaic’s great- 
great-grandsire. Poltava is cast in a different mould, being 
rather light of middie, somewhat narrow- waisted and by no means 
a typical-iooking Polymelus. Perhaps his grey colour, which he 
gets from his dam, helps to hide any likeness. Silvern, however, 
is quite a distinguished-looking horse, and, incidentally, is a full 
brother of Fifinella, who won the New Derby and the New Oaks 
at Newmarket in 1916. But while Fifinella was a chestnut, 
Silvern is a hard coloured bay. 

Pommern, who is doing very well indeed at the Maiden 
Erlegh Stud, is a bright bay, but it must not be thought that 





OF THIS SEASON’S WINNERS. 


Polymelus did not get high-class chestnut horses. Archaic 
is a chestnut ; Corcyra was a chestnut, and so is Polumetis, a 
tall, raking horse trom the dam of Corcyra and very like that horse. 
And whether he has won the Woodcote Stakes or not this week, 
I believe it is a fact that Polymelus has sired an exceptionally 
smart two year old in Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humourist, the dam being 
that charming little mare, Jest, who a few seasons back won both 
the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks. 

The subject of this week’s Derby horses and how they came 
to be bred, whether bred by their present owners or acquired at 
auction, is really most interesting. Tetratema, Archaic, Allenby, 
Daylight Patrol, Dynamo, Poltava, Polumetis, Silvern, Soranus, 
Spion Kop, Prince Galahad, and Torelore were all bred by their 
owners, though Daylight Patrol, to be strictly accurate, was 
actually foaled at the Southcourt Stud in the time of Mr. Anthony 
de Rothschild’s late father. Mr. Raphael bred both Allenby and 
Poltava, the former being from his grey mare Tagalie that won 
the Derby in 1912. Major Dermot McCalmont bred Tetratema 
at his stud in Ireland, sired as he was by that unforgettable two 
year old, The Tetrarch. Sir James Buchanan bought Sarchedon 
as a foal, and later acquired his dam, Perfect Peach. Orpheus 
was bought in the sale ring as a yearling by his present owner, 
and so also was He Goes. Marshal Neil was acquired as a two 
year old by Mr. Watkin Williams from Lord Sefton, and Bruce 
Lodge was a yearling purchase at auction. Kerasos was bought 
as a foal for £500 by Lord Penrhyn. Altogether it will be seen 
that the strong 
hand was held by 
the owner- 
breeders, and it is 
really remarkable 
how year after 
year they occupy 
such a position in 
spite of the great 
number sold and 
the big prices paid 
for yearlings at 
auction. Last year 
Grand Parade was 
an exception. 
Lord Glanely 
acquired him as a 
foaltorabout #400, 
but with Gains- 
borough 
Gay Crusader 
(1917), Fifinella 
(1916), Pommern 
(1915), Durbar II 
(1914), Tagalie 
(1912), Sunstar 
(1911), Lemberg 
(1910) and so on, 
theowners of those 
Derby winners 
were also their 
breeders. The fact 
is remarkable. 

To-day (Friday) 
the Oaks may be 
won for Sir Robert 
Jardine by his 
Polymelus _ filly, 
Cinna, whoalready 
has the One Thousand Guineas to her credit. She isa very beautiful 
sort, and has only to stay the mile and a half to win. Her success 
would be another triumph for the owner-breeder. One that has 
a chance of beating her is Charlebelle, owned by Mr. A. P. Cunliffe, 
who has the biggest racing sensation on record to his credit- 
when his horse, Aboyeur, was most unfairly awarded the Derby 
of 1913 on the disqualification of Craganour. If Charlebelle 
stays she is sure to take a lot of beating, for she is a delightful 
mare. Here let me correct a statement made in these notes a 
week ago that Lemonade would run for the King. I had 
forgotten for the moment that she was taken out of the race 
along time ago. The fact may be just as well for Cinna and the 
rest, for otherwise she would have had something to do with the 
issue. I fancy we shall next see the King’s filly at Ascot. 

The Acorn Stakes at Epsom to-day is a race for two year 
old fillies, and Nimphida, the Tetrarch that cost Mr. Watkin 
Williams 5,000 guineas as a yearling, is expected to make a 
début and do well. Volcanic, by Corcyra, who cost 2,600 guineas 
as a yearling, has about the best form of those that have been seen 
out, but I am told Mr. J. B. Joel is quite likely to win with Spring 
Bird, the best youngster trained for him by Charles Peck. I 
will make two suggestions for the one-day meeting at Kempton 
Park to-morrow, and I expect both to win—Happy Man for the 
Queen’s Handicap and Franklin (Cambric Colt) for the Redfern 
Two Year Old Plate. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE GLENEAGLES WEEK 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


AM writing in a pieasantly enfeebled condition brought 
on by a whole week at Gleneagles, the latter part of it spent 
in trying to play myself, the earlier in watching the pro- 
fessionals. It has been a strenuous life, for Gleneagles is 
conceived on a grander and more tremendous scale than any 

course I have ever seen. When the ground has hardened some- 
what and one or two proposed changes have been made, it will 
come near to being the finest, as it is even now the most testing, 
of all golf courses. I have said the golf was on a grand scale, 
and so is everything else. There are great hills all around, 
Ochils on one side, Grampians on the other, and incidentally 
some minor mountains on the course which caused one panting 
amateur to suggest a moving staircase at the third hole. There 
is, too, a great hotel, at present half built, since the war necessarily 
put a stop to it. There is a brand new spick-and-span station 
where the London train disgorges one out of the breakfast car 
quite close to the course. When the hotel is finished it will 
be altogether a wonderful place for a holiday, with just this 
reservation, that the holiday golfer will do well to play from the 
forward tees or else even the fresh and lovely breezes of the 
Perthshire hills will not save him from being a tired man. 

The two main characteristics ef the course, apart from its 
insistent demand for power and accuracy, are two which also 
belong in some degree to Sandwich. There are glorious and 
terrifying carries from the tees, and there are winding valleys 
where one, out of sight of all the other players on the course, 
plays in a delicious silence and solitude broken only by the grouse. 
Captain Hutchison and Braid, who laid out the course, have 
built for themselves an enduring monument, and more especially 
have they designed two or three holes that must always live in 
the memory. One of these, the fourteenth, is called ‘‘ Braid’s 
Brawest,”’ and against any wind cails for the two very brawest 
shots hit even by that master. In fact, he hit one or two there 
that in point of direction were very far from braw, and I shail 
never forget one gigantic hook into a wilderness of heathery 
hillside. Then there is the ‘‘ Kittle Kink,” a super-hole among all 
dog-leg holes, spoilt only by a serpentine ridge in the green which 
badly needs modifying. The ‘‘ Heich o’ Fash ”’ certainly earns 
its name if one plays a very bad shot. Otherwise it has the charm 
of not being so difficult as it looks, and one gains a pleasant 
illusion of having done great deeds by playing a moderately 
skilful pitch on to a perched up green that might be called the 
View of the World. These are three names (all the holes have 
been christened with almost excessive Scotticism) which will 
certainly stick. The others I have forgotten except the thirteenth 
or ‘‘ Tappit Hen,” which an irreverent Saxon renamed “‘ Tap it to 
Hell ’’—a very appropriate title. 

Now, if I have managed to convey any sort of impression 
of this course you will understand that it makes a great battlefield 
for the giants of the game. It must be a very long time since 
the professionals have had to play so many and splendid wooden 
club shots through the green. Certain of the two-shot holes, 
when there was any adverse wind, were really two shots and a 
bit even for such players as Vardon, Taylor and Herd. Duncan, 
Ray and Mitchell could reach them in two. Those three elders 
could not. It is a young man’s course. Braid certainly 
was long enough, but he struck a patch of wildness and made some 
amazing hooks and slices, so that altogether after their recent 
victories the Triumvirate suffered a distinct, if temporary, 
set-back. Duncan, who won, was simply superb throughout. 
He had one very brief collapse for just two holes; he had a 
four and a five to beat Mitchell in the score play, and, playing 
quite badly, took five and six. Otherwise he played throughout 
with supreme and devastating confidence. He drove a terrific 
ball with light-hearted ease ; played his iron shots straight on 
the pin and holed out excellently round after round. It was just 
one, two, three. One—his club grounded in front of the ball ; 
two—behind it ; three—he hit the ball and in it went against the 
back of the tin. Ray played masterly golf in the score play, 
his second round, when he had to gain seven strokes to beat 
Mitchell and did it, being truly magnificent, but he came an unex- 
pected cropper against Butchart in the first round of match play. 
Mitchell did the rcund of the meeting—71—and played very well 
to beat Harry Vardon, but he had some bad times, too, and 
could not hole a putt to save his life against Taylor. Taylor 
‘ two-and- 
a-hit ” holes might have held even the conquering Duncan. So 
did Sherlock and Massy, and, as both seem to have been a little 


played very well and but for one or two of those 
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out of luck lately, it was all the pleasanter to see them in the 
forefront once more. 

I have left myself little room to talk of the amateurs, and yet 
their play was, in proportion, quite as remarkable as that of the 
professionals. Ray’s winning score against all the champions 
was 151 for two rounds. Mr. Armour’s, Over the very same course, 
was 154, a really fine achievement, and he only won by a couple 
of strokes from Mr. MacIntyre, a young West of Scotland golfer 
of the highest promise. Moreover, scores under 80 were quite 
frequent, Mr. Torrance, Mr. Wethered and Mr. Lockhart, 77 ; 
Mr. Manford, 76; Mr. Edward Blackwell, his youth renewed by 
the big carries, 78, and several more. With one’s own round 
running well into the eighties one felt oneself deriving a great, 
if vicarious, credit from this fine show of the amateurs. The 
young Scots are a great power in amateur golf just now : that 
is clear, and they should do great things at Muirfield next week. 


l 


| am not so happy about the prospects of old age as I was. 


LAWN TENNIS 


HITSUNTIDE is a great time for lawn tennis 
players. The holiday is always seized upon as 
a chance of loosening the shoulders, and developing 
that drive or chop-volley which is destined, in 
the developer’s fervid imagination, to strike terror 
ato opponents when the real round of holiday tournaments 
omes on in July and August. Last week, altogether outside 
1e important Hard Court Championships in Paris, there were 
our tournaments in this country—Chiswick Park and Edmonton 
atering for London players, and Malvern and Bristol for those 
vho preferred country air. Chiswick Park had a record entry, 
lalvern a very good one, and Bristol did by no means badly 
‘or a New tournament. At Malvern Sir George Thomas seemed, 
n one match, at any rate, to have rediscovered the lost secret 
of his hurricane drive; but he had certainly lost it again in 
the final round against C. E. Leo Lyle, who might well have 
beaten him if he could have used the opportunities presented 
to him. Perhaps the great heat was too much for both players. 
At Chiswick M. J. G. Ritchie pursued his still accustomed way 
through a mediocre field; but unexpectedly got beaten by 
R. Lycett in the final, this being the Australian's first open 
singles victory in this country. F. M. B. Fisher repeated his 
Surbiton victory over Gordon Lowe at Bristol, and also defeated 
Frank Riseley, who was making one of his, unhappily, too rare 
appearances on the scene of his ancient triumphs. 

There seems to be a prospect of some of the chief clubs 
adding a match with the House of Commons to their fixture 
list in the near future. Leo Lyle and F. J. C. Ganzoni, M.P.s 
for Stratford and Ipswich respectively, are quite a good pair— 
they reached the final of the Men's Doubles at Malvern last 
week—and are keen on discovering enough talent in the House 
to make up a team. Sir Philip Sassoon also has been known 
to play in tournaments, and there are doubtless others ; while 
if F. M. B. Fisher is more fortunate in his next attempt to enter 
the House the side would immediately become formidable. And 
how about a hard court on ‘“ The Terrace ” ? 

This season many tournament committees are providing 
events for boys and girls on their programmes—an excellent 
thing, for it is only by meeting strange opponents that young 
players can improve their game and, even more important, 
gain match-playing experience ; and the game has now reached 
an age when the sons and daughters of great players of the past 
may be expected to come forward and carry on the family 
traditions. In the Girls’ Singles at Malvern last week, for 
example, Miss Boucher and Miss Riseley caused two very famous 
names in lawn tennis history to reappear. Miss Boucher is 
a niece of J. M. Boucher and of Mrs. Hannam, and Miss Riseley 
a daughter of A. H. and a niece of F. L. Riseley. Both showed 
good promise, and the experience will do much towards helping 
them to develop their game. 

Before many years are past we shall probably see a world’s 
championship won by a Japanese. Shimidza played an excellent 
game in Paris last week; and Kumagae is a name treated with 
respect by even the most redoubtable American players. Like 
most of their fellow-countrymen, they possess that most priceless 
asset of the match-player, a temperament that nothing can 
ruffle. And they have stamina that seems inexhaustible. Add 
to these possessions adaptability and great skill in stroke- 
making, and it is easy to see that the Japanese player is likely 
to be a very bad man to beat. Another discovery—from an 
unexpected quarter—at Paris was M. Alonzo, a Spaniard, who 
beat Shimidza, and put up a great fight against the brilliant 
Laurentz. I am sorry to hear that the last-named will not 
come to Wimbledon in June; but Gerald Patterson, the present 
champion, who has just arrived from Australia, will partner 
Mlle. Lenglen in the Mixed Doubles, and may play with André 
Gobert in the Men’s Doubles. And then the Americans—— ! 
It will be interesting work for some statistics fiend to note 
the proportion of English to overseas players appearing 
in the ‘Centre Court” in the Wimbledon fortnight ! 
One to four, about ? Well, it’s all for the good of the 
F, R. Burrow. 
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SUMMER IDLENESS 


R. J. B. YEATS, in his recent essays, has proudly 
asserted the superiority of the idler, but he takes 
the aristocratic point of view that the only profession 
worthy of consideration is that of idler in solitude. 
We cannot all be so exclusive, even if we wished it. 
Yet I am not afraid, now that summer is upon us, to modulate 
upon an old, cld theme—the value of occasional idleness to those 
who are usually busy. I should like to be suggestive, rather than 
dogmatical, for each man should know the occupations which 
suit him best, and it would, of course, be futile, if not cruel, 
to snatch from his desk a man who works ten hours a day for a 
definite end and plant him on a sudden with a book of verses 
underneath a bough. Yet so many men have forgotten, if they 
ever knew, how to taste the refreshing fruits which idleness offers 
them. Farmers agree that land should at times lie fallow: 
but how many men do we see who are good farmers of their 
minds, leaving them now and then to regain strength and 
elasticity, free from the stimulus of an object in view, instead of 
forcing upon them a continuous and intensive rotation of crops 
as our objects of effort may be called—of professional success, 
tricks at bridge, low handicaps at golf, good shots with the gun, 
sets at tennis, or the excitement of ever-changing scene ? 
WH lf Henry VIII really composed those verses with the refrain : 
For idleness 
Is chief mistress 
Of vices all: 
Then who can say 
But work and play 
Is best. cf all ? 
: -~ e. 
I am not convinced that he strictly observed the precept. 
for in his day life as a whole was leisurely, nor did the world 
of manifold occupations and distractions force itself so im- 
periously as now upon the individual at every moment. We 
are sick with too much to do, and well may I quote Wordsworth 
on my side : 


The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours, 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid bvon. 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 

And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. . .. 


Had he lived now, Wordsworth might have seen many pagans 
suckled in a creed new-born, convinced that in an incessant 
round of getting and spending, working and playing, reading 
novels, eating and drinking is the whole secret of living “ con- 
veniently to Nature.”” Such people cannot bear an hour upon 
their hands that is not buoyed up by a concrete task or contest : 
it weighs on them as a Jeaden coffin and they groan beneath it. 
Nor can they smile in solitude, for they fear the uneasy whispet - 
ings of their own minds. These they must still with printed 
drugs, in dread of melancholy. , 

It is an unhappy case, caused by the long and persistent 
neglect of healthful idleness, that soothing holiday draught for 
busy minds, whether it be taken by the hour or by the day 
Summer is here, and the trees throw grateful shade upon the 
lawn. How can a mortal resist the call of idleness, be it only for 
half an hour? Why must he agitate a putter, a mallet or the 
pages of a silly love tale ? He is a wise man who knows how to 
lie in a hammock, looking upward through thick foliage, not sleep- 
ing with his body, but turning his mind to the hum of the insects 
and the rustling of the leaves, chasing airy butterflies of thought 
and letting them go, calling up old memories and shunning new 
resolutions. He will rise refreshed as from a fountain of Jouvence 
to meet with serenity the petulance of returning golfers, whom 
he will join for a foursome in the afternoon and not complain if 
he should slice his drive. Idleness, like any other medicine, is 
hurtful in excess, but, taken in moderation, it is the sovereign 
specific for that first virtue of a healthy mind, serenity. . 

To play when you should be working, to read when you 
should be writing is not idleness, it is dissipation. The only 
true idler is the fariéant, the man who does nothing, and perfect 
idling only comes with practice. Doing nothing is, in its way, 
an art, and there is a sweet refinement of it in precending to do 
something while, in fact, you idle. There is a friend of mine 
who comes to his summer holiday with hollow cheeks and an 
irritable temper, yet ends it plump and amiable, for he has culti- 
vated the art of summer idleness with a success that few attain. 
He will descend to the morning meal, all knickerbockers and 
determination, breezily proclaiming his intention of tramping over 
the hills. No deceit lurks in his eye, nor suspicious bravado 
in his demeanour, In due time he takes up a cap and a stout 
stick, puts sandwiches in his pocket and briskly disappears. 
Those who know him not dismiss him from their minds, thinking 
to welcome him hot and dusty at teatime. But his wite knows 
better. About one o’clock she will bid Tom, the urchin—an 
idler born—to go up to the field and tell Daddy lunch is ready, 
And, sure enough, the fellow turns up without the hint of an 
apology, only explaining, in answer to the rather cold enquiries 
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of the ignorant and of those who hate to be disappointed of other 
people’s labours, that it was such a jolly morning that he just 
sat down under the beech tree till it was too late to goon. The 
only sign of grace he shows is to eat at table the sandwiches cut 
for him. Such levity disgusts the more strenuous, but it is 
they who are foolish, for he saves what they are wasting. Of 
course, he does not idle all day long. He often plays a morning 
round of golf, but never one in the afternoon, which is conse- 
crated to what is euphemistically called ‘“‘ going down to bathe.” 
This process, preceded by a leisurely pipe and a pretence of 
reading the newspaper in the verandah, consists in walking 
slowly down to the beach, scooping a comfortable hole in the 
shingle under the shadow of the bathing tent and gazing dreamily 
at the horizon till it is late for tea. Often have I shared with him 
this enchanting fraud, the essence ot which is that you yourself 
should be taken in every time. You start with every intention 
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of a dip. ‘‘ Nice and calm to-day,’ you say, “‘ the water will be 
warm.” You feel in anticipation the caress of the waves and the 
taste of salt water on your lips. But then, on some such paltry 
excuse as that of taking off your boots outside the tent, you a:e 
sitting, before you know it, in the accustomed spot wriggling 
yourself into your accustomed hollow. You lie back and lock 
at the sky. You pick up a stone and throw it lazily from you ; 
it falls on other stones with an agreeable “ chink.”” You throw 
another. ‘‘ Chink.’’ Then another. Silence falls. Your boo s 
are not undone, but what does it matter? There are plen:y 
of pebbles, there is plenty of time, you will bathe to-morro:- 
how blue the sea is, there’s a boat, the sound of oars, rowi! g 
great fun, Eights at Oxford, old Jones of Balliol, wonder what s 
happened to him chink, chink, chonk. 

Divine idleness of summer, a pebbly beach is your choicest 
sanctuary. OrLO WILLIAMS. 





THAT VENOMOUS SHREW-MOUSE 


By G. H. BRownInc. 


E call it a small, insectivorous mammal nowadays, 
but in a less enlightened age they had other names 
for the harmless animal. ‘“‘ The Shroue-mouse is 
an ill beast, and doth trouble and hurt men’s 
cattell,’”’ says a learned scribe of the late sixteenth 
century ; and, following in his footsteps, came one other who, 
discoursing of husbandry, declared: ‘‘ A Shrew Mouse, which 
is a Mouse with short uneven legges, and a long head, like a 
swine’s, is a venomous thing.’’ Widespread was the superstition 
regarding the malignant influence of this timid offender ; farmers 
regarded it with horror as a menace to their “ cattell,’’ and if 
their beasts should lose the power of their limbs it was implicitly 
believed that the animal was shrew-struck or shrew-run. 

White, in his ‘‘ Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selbourne,”’ says: ‘‘ It is supposed that a shrew-mouse is of so 
baneful and deleterious a nature, that wherever it creeps over 
a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep, the suffering animal is 
afflicted with cruel anguish, and threatened with the loss of 
the use of the limb.” 

So unfavourable indeed, and withal so widespread, was 
the view entertained of the evil beast that the presence of its 
supposed malignant temperament was ultimately implied in 
that limited class of women who are given to waspishness, by 
branding them with the epithet “shrew”, for etymologists 
tell us that the word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon “‘ scréawa,”’ 
a shrew-mouse. 

But, just as the honest folk of olden days were downright 
in their conviction of the evil influence of the pest, so were they 
naively confident in an infallible antidote for the ills it worked. 
Markham, who distilled his natural history wisdom in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, gives to the anxious world a 
simple remedy : ‘‘ If your horse be shrew-runne, you shall looke 
for a briere which growes at both endes, and draw your horse 
thorow it and he will be well.’’ 

But the remedy most highly esteemed was sought in another 
quarter. One had only to discover a shrew-ash tree and succour 
for one’s suffering beasts was nigh at hand. Now, a shrew-ash 
was an ash whose twigs or branches, when gently applied to the 
affected limbs, would bring immediate and certain relief to the 
victim. Accordingly, a farmer generally kept one of these 
medicinal trees at hand to cope with the frequent ravages of the 
pest inhabiting the bosom of his farmstead. Before, however, 
the ash could acquire its healing power, certain rites and 
ceremonies were required to be performed: in other words, 
the tree had to be properly medicated, and this was the manner 
of the medication. A deep hole was bored in the tree with an 
auger and a shrew-mouse, serving no doubt as a representative 
of its species, thrust in alive. Then the hole was thoroughly 
plugged, accompanied by the requisite incantations, and the 
wretched victim left to starve. Upon the due performance 
of this rite the tree became virtuous in healing and retained its 
properties. for the duration of its natural life. 

The survival of such hardy old beliefs among country folk 
is, of course, a phenomenon well known to everyone, but it is 
a matter for surprise that this foolish superstition concerning 
the shrew-ash should have survived until so late as even a hundred 
vears ago. Yet we have a record of it in the glorious West 
Countree in the year 1806. It appears that a neighbour of the 
person who records the function found one day that a sheep 
had entirely lost the use of its hinder parts. Of course, the 
ailment might well have been caused by a violent blow which 
had injured the spine, but the farmer would hear nothing of 
such a natural explanation and declared confidently that the 
trouble, which was by no meatis uncommon, was due to a mouse 
having crept over the sheep’s back. The rest of the incident 
may best be described in the recorder’s own language: The 
neighbour ‘* proceeded very gravely to inform me that I should 
be convinced of the truth of what he said by the means which 
he would use to restore the animal, and which were never known 


to fail. He accordingly despatched his people here and there 
in quest of a field-mouse’”’ (they had a way of confusing the 
varieties of the species) ; ‘‘ and, having procured one, he told me 
that he should carry it to a particular tree at some distance 
and, enclosing it within a hollow in the trunk, leave it there to 
perish. He further informed me that he should bring back 
some of the branches of the tree with him for the purpose of 
their being drawn now and then across the sheep’s back; and 
concluded by assuring me with a very scientific look that I 
should soon be convinced of the efficacy of this process, for that, 
as soon as the poor devoted mouse had yielded up its life a prey 
to famine, the sheep would be restored to its former strength 
and vigour.”’ 

But alas! for the faith of the simple. The rite was duly 
performed and the sacrificial offering made, but the sequel 
will not suffer us to join the company of those who believed in 
“ the efficacy of this process ’’ ; for it is written by our narrator, 
““T can, however, state with certainty, that the sheep was not 
at all benefited by this mysterious sacrifice of the mouse.”’ In 
this case the tree selected was ‘‘ of the sort called witch-elm, 
or witch-hazel.”’ 

The shrew-mouse, however greatly maligned by our fore- 
fathers, was not omitted by them from the category of animals 
whose habits served as barometers ; for, while rain was portended 
by heifers raising their tails, or by ducks and drakes shaking 
their wings in rising, or by colts rubbing their backs on the 
ground, or by sheep bleating or wantonly skipping, or by swine 
carrying off bottles of hay or straw to a hiding place, or by 
frogs croaking, or by a multitude of other infallible signs; so 
when the voracious shrew-mouse had satisfied its constant 
hunger, a change from foul to fair weather was portended, no 
doubt as indicating the relief experienced by Nature at the 
consummation of such an arduous undertaking. Hence, from 
the observance of this singular phenomenon (though actua! 
observation must, in the nature of the case, have been a matter 
of considerable difficulty) a proverb sprang into being, as 
Heywood, writing in 1562, says: 


When all shrews have dind, 
Chaunge from foule weather to faire is oft enclind. 


There has been but little written on the credit side of th: 
shrew-mouse’s account with mankind, whether we resort to th: 
ancient writers or the modern. Even the Romans, accordin; 
to Pliny, regarded the cry of the animal as an augury of evil 
and Valerius Maximus tells us the same grave news. But i 
these days, while anathematising the species for their depre 
dations, we leave them very largely to the slender mercies 0 
the cat, the weasel and the owl. 

The cat, curiously enough, while it will readily hunt out 
and destroy these creatures, evinces a most pronounced distast« 
for their flesh and seldom devours it. When it does condescenc 
to do so it is generally visited by sickness. Whether or not the 
wonderful instinct of animals which guides them in the choice 
of strange food warns them to abstain from eating, it is difficult 
to say with certainty ; but it is by no means improbable that the 
fastidious cat is deterred by the disgusting cheesy odour which 
emanates from a fluid secreted in glands on each side of its 
quarry’s body. Buffon, in his ‘“‘ Natural History,” a work, 
however, which is by no means to be accepted as an authority, 
says: ‘ This little creature has a strong smell, peculiar to itself, 
and so offensive, that cats, though they chace and kill, will not 
eat it. This noisome odour, and the aversion of the cats, mos 
probably gave rise to the notion that the shrew mouse is a venom- 
ous animal, and that its bite is hurtful, particularly to horses.”’ 
However this may be, there is no doubt that the obnoxious 
odour is a protection against many animals which, but for its 
presence, would hunt out the shrew mouse for food, though. as 
we have seen, the device, in many cases, begins to operate rather 
late in the day. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE WILLOW WREN 


WILLOW wren has built in a tuft of coarse grass on 
the lawn for five years, and the tenants who 
occupied the house before me, tell me that a willow 
wren had used the same tuft of grass as her home 
during the whole time they lived in the house. Needless 
to say, that particular tuft of grass is considered sacred, 
and no one is allowed to touch it with either lawn mower 


or scythe. Her building has not always been happy. The 
first year a gardener mowing the lawn, disregarded my 
instructions and sliced off the top of the nest. The willow 


wren, however, laid her eggs, and hatched out her brood ;_ but 
the heat of the sun was too great, and they all died. The next 
year, an inquisitive duck turned out the nest, but the little 
wi!!ow wren simply laid her egg in the hole from which the nest 
ha been forced. Not thinking that she would return, but still 
hoveful, I returned the nest to its position, and hoped that I 
hai inserted it the right side up. Apparently matters were all 
rigat, for she continued laying; but a rat raided the nest and 
caried off all the eggs, and the little willow wren did not make 
an ther nest. Last year I fenced in the tuft with branches 
an | twigs before she arrived, and she built her nest and laid 
he eggs and brought off eight young ones successfully with no 
un'ucky happenings. This year I was anxious to watch the 
bv Iding of the nest from comparatively close quarters. On 
M.y 1oth I saw the willow wren flying about the tuft of grass, 
ar.l her mate inspecting the site from a rose tree close at hand. 
Wien she drove him away, with every sign of displeasure, | 
ki ew that she was intent upon nest building. The next day 
she flew in and out of the tuft constantly, remaining in it for 
oly a few seconds. On inspecting the tuft I found that she 
had commenced to hollow out a hole in the ground. Apparently 
hc+ efforts were tiring, for she only remained a few seconds in 
the nest at each visit, but I could not detect that she carried out 
any earth from the hollow she was making. The task of clearing 
a way through the accumulation of a year’s growth of living, 
d-ad and dried grass must have been considerable, but she 
a tually worked a fairly deep hole in the ground, moving round 
aid round, scratching and scraping, until she had excavated 
a hollow sins. in diameter, and about an inch and a half deep. 
This took two days to accomplish. The next day she was 
occupied in drawing together the dead and living grass blades 
until they formed a circle for the mouth of the nest. The 
fourth day was occupied in carrying in dead blades of grass, 
and folding them round the inside of the nest. The grass 
carrying occupied two days, then the willow wren began 
a desperate search for feathers. Although a_ considerable 
number of hens and ducks are kept about the place next door, 
there is never a feather to be seen during the bird-nesting season. 
The willow wren would forage up and down seeking for feathers. 
A handful of white ones scattered on the lawn would be carried 
off at once, and she always took the larger ones first, a feat 
rather difficult to accomplish in a strong wind, for she invariably 
flew to one particular branch of a rose tree overhanging the 
lawn, then to the topmost twig of the branch that guarded 
her nest, finally diving down among the green blades of grass. 
Many of the feathers were longer than herself. White was the 
favourite colour, and, after that, black, but the barred feathers 
of my Plymouth Rock hens were only used when others were 
not available. I have seen her dart, like a grey-green flash, 
across the lawn to seize in mid-air a white ieather dropped 
by a sparrow. Once she had secured a grip upon a feather, 
however unruly the winds might be, she never relinquished her 
hold until she had dragged it into the nest. Even now, after she 
has laid her eggs she is still keen upon a white feather, and will 
carefully stow it away under and over her eggs. The first 
egg was laid on May 18th, and I have hopes that 
nothing will disturb her until she has reared her brood, for 
after having laid their full number of eggs I find that none 
of my willow wrens ever attempt another nest if the first is 
destroyed. is Gas hee O 


THE SECOND OCCURRENCE OF THE BLUE-HEADED WAGTAIL 
IN LANCASHIRE. 


On May 1oth, 1920, Major G. Haines saw, among the 
yellow wagtails on his tennis lawn near Lancaster, a fine male 
specimen of the blue-headed wagtail (Motacilla flava). He 
had the bird under observation for some time, and being within 
four yards of it, saw very plainly not only.the blue head, but 
also the very distinctive white chin and superciliary stripe. 
There is no mention of the species in ‘‘ The Birds of Lancashire ”’ 
(Mitchell), and although it now is a regular migrant to the coast of 
north Wales, there is on!y one other record of the species for 
l_ancashire. 

On the Continent this species largely replaces our yellow 
wagtail, but has nested several times in Wilts and Durham, 
although it is most abundant as a summer visitor in south- 
east Sussex and south-west Kent. 

H. W. Ropinson, M.B.O.U. 
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ALBINISM IN BLACKBIRDS. 

1 have found, with ‘ B.,"’ your correspondent in the issue 
of May 8th, that there are some hen blackbirds that show pied 
characteristics, still the cock birds are most often marked with 
white feathers. I knew of one hen bird that was literally mottled 
all over with white feathers, and also, although unrelated, a 
cock bird that was mottled rich brown and white, and only 
showed his sex by the orange vellow beak. In Berkshire a 
pair of ordinary blackbirds had a nest full of four pure white 
nestlings, which, unfortunately, vanished when just ready to 
leave the nest, and I think there is a group in the Reading 
Museum showing the same characteristics. During the very 
hard winter we had a year or two ago I saw a considerable 
number of pied birds, thrushes, blackbirds, rooks and sparrows, 
but the maikings were not extensive. ‘They were all cock birds, 
and vanished with the return of spiing. Last summer a 
pair of ordinary blackbirds reared in my garden four young ones, 
one cock bird of which had a yellow-green head. The combina- 
tion of this greenish vellow head, orange yellow beak and brilliant 
black plumage was extraordinary. He left in the autumn with 
the rest of the family, and I hoped that he would come back 
again, but, unfortunately, there has been no sign of his return, 
and I am afraid that a collector’s gun has finished his career. 
1 was interested to know whether his young ones would show 
any trace of the yellow head, but owing to his non-return this 
question cannot be decided. Personally, 1 have rarely found 
that albinism appears in the piogeny of the marked birds, and 
I fancy that it must be due in many cases to an iniury received 
by the bird. That is to say, when a bird shows only a few 
feathers white or parti-coloured, and does not display this marking 
in its nest plumage. C.. 

AN INGENIOUS ANTS’ NEST. 

The accompanying photograph is of an ant’s nest in a 
steep mountain side of the Western Ghats, India. The average 
rainfall in these parts is about 7oins , and this all comes down in 
the three months of June, July and August, the Indian monsoon 
months. It will be noticed how the little insects have protected 
their home from the rush of water which comes down the slope, 
by erecting a most ingenious earthwork round the entrance to 
their bungalow, the door to which is the funnel-shaped opening 
in the centre of the illustration, The ants which erected 
this fortification against the floods are not of the large species 
commonly found in this country, but are very minute and 
no larger than a pin’s head. I unfortunately broke part of the 
outlying earthworks when removing the grass, in order to give 





ANTS’ 


THE RAIN WATER CONDUITS OF AN INDIAN NEST. 

the camera a clear view, but the clever method in which the clay 
has been manipulated in order to ensure perfect drainage can 
easily be seen. Besides draining the water from the entrance, 
the hard mud forms an admirable roof over the underground 
nest, and the only possible way any water can penetrate is 
down the hole in the centre, and here only the few drops that 
fall direct from above can find an entrance. The grass stalks 
are used as supports to prevent the earth being loosened and 
washed down the hill. The heat of the rays from an Indian sun 
bakes the mud as hard as brick; small cracks in it can be seen 
at the bottom of the picture. It will be noted how the earth 


has been built up highest on the top side of the entrance, in order 
to protect it from the water flowing down from above ; this 
water is guided by channels round the entrance on both sides and 
S. P: Woorer. 


thus flows away down the slope. 
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REMARKABLE RECOVERY OF MARKED RAZORBILL. 


On May 22nd, 1911, I marked with rings two adult razorbills 
on the Island of Rosevere, one of the Scilly Islands, one captured 
in flight in a landing net, and the other under a large slab of 
rock as it sat ‘ar its solitary egg, these being the Sigg d two 
I could capture. The latter was marked with ring No. 31310. 
On May roth, 1914, I visited the island for the second time, 
and although assisted by two boatmen, could only capture 
one adult razorbill, owing to the depth of the rock holes. This 
was under the identical rock as the one I marked there three 
years before, and, not only this, it was the identical bird, for it 
bore upon its leg the ring numbered 31310. The central three 
was worn away and the ring almost off, for the bird had got 
the overlap undone and it came off the leg quite easily, so easily 
indeed that it is a wonder the bird had not got it off itself. It 
is indeed curious that of the hundreds if not thousands of 
razorbills nesting on this island, the only one to be captured 
should be one of the two which I marked there three years 
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June 5th, 1920. 


all but three days before. I. replaced the ring with one 
numbered 32840. H. W. RosInson, 
THE SPOONBILL IN ENGLAND. 

A correspondent informs me that during the summer of 
1918 a pair of spoonbills were to be seen day after day o1 a 
part of a well known mere in a county famous for its birds. 
Exact details I will not give, because the very mention 0! a 
rare bird makes some people feel like a cat does when a mouse 
comes within its range of vision. These spoonbills were beautiful 
specimens, and to see them was a privilege indescriballe. 
Unfortunately my correspondent was unable to make a phcto- 
graphic record of their loveliness, although he endeavou'ed 
to do so on many occasions. Once it was possible to draw so 
near to these lovely creatures that the observer witnessed ‘ne 
of the pair in the act of swallowing a frog. Quite unaccou it- 


ably, the first few days of autumn revealed the deplora le 
fact that the mere had been deserted by its exquisite 
visitors. CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 





A PANTH 


ATHER an exciting panther hunt took place just 
opposite my bungalow in Kulu (a lovely valley in the 
Central Himalayas) this afternoon. It appears that 
the people of a village about 2,oo00ft. above me spotted 
a panther sunning herself on the cliffs opposite them 
in the early morning. They collected some men together, 
made a detour and, getting behind and above her, rolled big 
rocks down on to her (it proved to be a female), succeeding in 
hitting and wounding her, but not seriously. She made her 
way down-hill, as wounded animals always will, and was followed 
by some fifty of the villagers and some dogs. There are several 
villages, more or less in a line along the hillside and about 8o0oft. 
to 1,000ft. above the only road, the villagers of which, attracted 
by the hullabaloo ot those in pursuit of the panther, turned 
out in numbers to see what was the matter, with the result 
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that they could see the panther below, as she dodged from one 
point to another as the dogs approached her, and were able to 
shout to the men in pursuit where she was. In this manner 
they hunted her slowly along the hillside, and always downwards, 
till about three in the afternoon. She was now out of her own 
country, and did not know where to look for safety, or she would 
surely have made for one of the many caves with which the 
hillside is liberally supplied ; she therefore endeavoured to hide 
in any piece of thick brushwood that she came to, and was 
ultimately marked into a bit of scrub just opposite my house. 
1 was sent for, but was unfortunately at some distance from the 
house with my wife, woodcock shooting. The dogs followed 
the panther to the bit of scrtb, and one man, braver than the 
rest, approached her with a Jath? (a long stick used with two 
hands), which he raised to strike her; but she was too quick 
for him, and, before he could bring it down, seized him by the 
arm and head, knocked him down, and panther and man rolled 
down the hillside locked together. At this stage the dogs fortu- 
nately came to the rescue and made the brute loose her hold 





DEAD PANTHER AND HER HUNTERS. 


ER HUNT 


on the man, who, with his arms over his head and doubied up 
into a bail, continued to roi] down the hill until he was brought 
to a stop on the road. The other villagers then came up with 
the panther, and two ot these were knocked over and sent roli.ng 
down the hill, but, although they showed signs of the panther’s 
claws, were not very seriously hurt. The others, with their 
long, prong-headed sticks, which they use for hedging thorns, 
pinned the panther to the ground by the neck, and she was soon 
killed with blows from Jathis and axes. We, attracted by the 
noise, were making our way towards the tamasha when we met 
the man who had been sent to ask for my assistance. We 
arrived, however, too late to be of any help, but were able to 
take charge of the poor beggar who had been mauled. He was 
pretty badly damaged with very deep scalp wounds, and his 
forehead, nose and cheek were deeply scored and he was soaked 
in blood, but luckily his eyes had 
been spared. We took him to our 
house and bathed his wounds with a 
solution of permanganate of potash, 
stopped the bleeding, bound up the 
wounds, gave him brandy, and wanted 
him to go to the native hospital; but 
it was eight miles away, a long walk 
for a wounded man; moreover, for 
some reason or other which I have 
never been able to fathom, it is almost 
impossible to get these Kulu men to 
go there—they would almost rather 
go to prison. So we gave him plenty 
of clean rags and some _ antiseptics 
and sent him back to his village. The 
panther was carried up in triumph 
to the village, to be taken to the temple 
and shown to the deota (a Hindu idol), 
who, the men said, would give them 
three rupees from temple funds, and 
they would then carry it round to the 
different villages, and all the zamindars 
(agriculturists) who owned sheep o: 
cattle would give them money or 
grain as thank-offerings for having 
got rid oi an enemy to their flocks 
and herds, and they would have a 
big feed to celebrate the event, there 
after, taking the skin with them, going tc 
get the Government reward of eight 
rupees. As will be gathered, there 
fore, the death of a panther is ar 
event. Driven down by the heavy 
snow, there are many of these pests 
about, no less than four having been 
reported to me in a single day, one of which I shot. They 
have created no end ot a panic this year, one within the las‘ 
few days having killed nine sheep in one night. The poor 
beasts went astray from the flock, and the panther, coming 
across them during the night killed the lot. for pure devilment. 
He had hunted them up and down the side of the mountain in 
the snow and had killed in many different places, so that it 
was with difficulty that they were found on the following 
morning. He had apparently drunk the blood, but he had only 
eaten a portion of one of the sheep. I watched by this carcass 
for three nights, but he did not come, so I gave it up. The 
carcasses were collected together, and some were taken to the 
village for food, while others were sold at three rupees apiece, 
the present price for a sheep in Kulu being from ten to twelve 
rupees, so the loss was considerable. There are still large tracts 
on the hillsides that the zamindars are atraid to venture on, 
and hardly a village has a dog left. What a pity it is that, 
living in caves by day and being night feeders, panther shooting 
so seldom offers an opportunity for sport. Rit. a. 





